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VER since men and women fitst worked with their hands, 

they have admired dexterity, and from the very remote past 

they have believed without reflection, or as we say “‘ instinc- 
tively,” that invention, which is a higher sort of dexterity, must be 
useful. From time to time thinkers who try to take a systematic 
view of human affairs take hold of this instinctive belief and work 
it into their systems. It is well known that some of the founders of 
modern science did this; their contemporaries who wete outside 
the circle of scientific thought had equal confidence in the value of 
technological improvement. There were men who, though not 
quite scientists, were enthusiasts for education and organised 
discovery, like John Amos Comenius and Samuel Hartlib. These 
belonged to a class of which the greatest was Bacon, and they were 
all carried forward by a great wave of adventurous hopefulness 
which we may trace back to the fifteenth century. The age believed 
in action; the world was its oyster. Pistol set out to open it 
with his sword, but there was active thought too, and there were 
many who plied their mathematical instruments with the same 
aggressive energy. 

It does not, then, require any special explanation if we find 
confidence in invention as one of the ingredients in the economic 
thought of the period. Sometimes, indeed, there are threads which 
connect it with the scientific movement. John Locke, for instance, 
stood nearer to the scientists than any other of the leading economic 
thinkers, and it was no doubt partly for this reason that he 
repeatedly drew attention to the “ large field for knowledge” in 
labour-saving and economic inventions. He rightly ascribed to 

1 This article gives the substance of a lecture delivered in the University of 
London in Lent Term, 1936. 
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them a great part in the progress from barbarism to civilisation.’ 
Those pamphleteers who agreed with Locke in their chief economic 
opinions strongly agreed with him, from their more limited points 
of view, in this. But we must not suppose that this was merely a 
result of their contact with Locke, or of Locke’s contact with the 
scientific movement. Locke might have come to the same con- 
clusion by an entirely different road. His social ideas were partly 
derived from those of the radicals who had their brief and dangerous 
opportunity in the time of the Civil War and the Interregnum. 
In comparison with them he was, indeed, a conservative; but his 
reassertion of the rights of property was meant to save what was 
worth saving in their criticism of the established order. Their 
hope of a better world was another expression of the great hope- 
fulness of their age. Gerard Winstanley, the leader of the English 
“ Diggers,” believed in technical improvement as warmly as any 
scientist. When Locke was twenty Winstanley wrote: “Let no 
young wit be crushed in his invention,” and again: ‘Let every one 
who finds out an invention have a deserved honour given him.” 

From this side and from that, then, the belief in “ improvement ” 
flowed in on the economic writers. It was in the air, and it was in 
the air of economic life as well as of science and social agitation. 
Every active country had its makers of real or imaginary inven- 
tions; every minister was besieged by the “projectors” or 
arbitristas, who, for a consideration, were ready to reveal new ways 
to win wealth. There was no sharp distinction between the 
fantastic failures, like the Marquess of Worcester, and the brilliant 
successes, like Robert Hooke. Sir William Petty had one foot on 
either side of the line, and there were many like him. In his 
admirable study of the economic thought and policy of the period, 
Professor Heckscher has brought together evidence to show that 
the theoretical attitude of metcantilism was not opposed to techni- 
cal inventions, and he identifies as the fundamental reason for this 
“the spirit of progress, the lust for enterprise and adventure,” the 
love of novelty for its own sake.‘ : 


1 Human Understanding, bk. iv, ch. xii, §. 12; Lord King, Life of Locke, 
1829, p. 88; see also J. Bonar, Philosophy and Political Economy, 1893, p. 93. 

* J. Cary, Essay on Trade, 1695, pp. 145-7; J. Bellers, Essay for Imploying the 
Poor to Profit, 1723, p. 8. 

3 The Law of Freedom, 1652, p. 71. Winstanley had no economic doctrine of 
the value of invention and the obstacles to it; he merely held that “ fear of 
want and care to pay Rent to Task-masters hath hindered many rare Inventions,” 
and so “‘ Kingly Power hath crushed the Spirit of Knowledge.” 

4 Mercantilism, 1935, vol. ii, 126ff. The best account of this spirit is in Pro- 
ks eee Sombart’s Moderne Kapitalismus, especially bk. ii, Abschnitt iii 

ie Technik,” ‘ 
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A good, if indirect, illustration of this instinctive attitude of 
the time to technical improvement is to be found in a famous 
passage of Guwlliver’s Travels. Jonathan Swift, though he accepted 
the doctrines of Locke on some other matters, had a low opinion 
both of scientists and of projectors. He jeered at the great Robert 
Boyle in his “ Meditations upon a Broomstick,” and he jeered at 
them all in the Grand Academy of Lagado. Yet he could write 
that tremendous chapter in which Gulliver explained the institu- 
tions of Europe to the king of Brobdingnag. After commanding 
Gulliver, as he valued his life, never again to mention the secret of 
gunpowder, the king expressed his contempt for statecraft, 


“and he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could make two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do mote essential 
service to his country than the whole race of politicians put together.” 


Swift drives it home with his overwhelming scorn ; but it is part 
of the common intellectual property of his time and ours. To 
enrich the world by greater production is positively good, and in 
comparison with that we easily think the wotse of the scientists 
who invented gunpowder and the statesmen who use it. These, 
however, ate first thoughts, and close behind them lie others which 
do not easily square with them. To raise a greater crop on a small 
plot of ground cannot be of much concern to mankind or even to 
out country ; for these high interests improvement on the great 
scale is needed ; but how can there be such improvement unless 
the statesman does his share? The agricultural botanist must be 
educated and rewarded and, if need be, protected against his 
enemies ; his invention must be made available by industry and 
transport. Here is work for the whole race of politicians. At any 
time and under any conditions, the work of government and social 
organisation is necessary if the work of science is to be effective. 
In Swift’s time, as we shall see, technological progress raised 
thorny problems of social control, and the statesmen had the 
responsibility of dealing with them. His easy refuge from the hard 
realities of social life was fallacious. The politician and the pro- 
ducer wete both needed, and when two people each make an 
essential contribution to a joint product, it cannot be true that one 
does “‘ more essential service ” than the other. 

The roots of the social strife about inventions lie as deep as the 
belief in their value, for over against that belief there lies in the 
unreflective strata of our convictions a conservatism which makes 
us dislike them. Economic inventions often provoked resistance. 
There were indeed some which pleased everyone by creating 
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employment and raising the standard of life: Boyle had this to 
say in praise of the new methods in making clocks and watches 
and instruments of precision. These, however, were exceptions. 
Most of the inventions, whether scientific or not, abridged human 
labour, were, as we say, “ labour-saving ” devices ; and “ labour- 
saving ” is another word for reducing employment. Technological 
unemployment is a much older thing than either of the words that 
compose its name.’ It was a thing that hit the individual craftsman 
directly, and to which he opposed a simple, instinctive resistance. 
There are many records of machine-breaking in this period, from 
many countries. In England, for instance, the first saw-mills had 
to stop working in 1663 because of popular opposition, and the 
same thing happened again at Limehouse as late as 1767.2 There 
were disturbances against the ribbon-loom in 1676.3 There was 
smashing of stocking-frames in 1710.4 In 1726—we do not know 
fot what provocation—frame-breaking was made a capital offence.® 
The great textile inventions of the eighteenth century were fol- 
lowed step by step by wrecking, from the sacking of Kay’s house 
at Bury in 1753 to the Luddite riots of 1811-12. ‘The sabotage was 
not always due to unemployment; sometimes it was a protest 
merely against low wages and high food prices; but from one 
cause and another it was characteristic of the periods of early 
capitalism and the Industrial Revolution. Its last demonstration 
came when the threshing-machines were destroyed in 1830. After 
that the organised labour movement showed a more powerful, as 
well as a saner, way of working for the same ends. 

How far did the fear of unemployment in the earlier period find 
expression not merely in this instinctive reaction but in the policy 
of constituted economic and political organisations? It is 
commonly said that it influenced the guilds and corporations. 
The Dutch economist, Pieter de la Court, who considered these 
bodies hurtful, was translated as saying that their monopolies made 


* For contemporary opinion on unemployment generally see T. E. Gregory, 
“The Economics of Unemployment in England, 1660-1713” in Economica, 
1921, reprinted in Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism, 1933, and E. Furniss, 
The Position of the Laborer in a System of Nationalism, 1920. 

- A. Anderson, Origin of Commerce, vol. ii, 1764, p- 354. This, in contrast 
with the extensive use of saw-mills in Holland, is used as a reproach against the 
Be ark in the Considerations on the East India Trade, 1701, and by Bellers, 
0c. cit. 

* Hale, Pleas of the Crown, vol. i, 1736, pp. 143 ff. For the ribbon-loom 
generally see G. Unwin and A. P. Wadsworth in A. P. Wadsworth and Julia 
de L. Mann, The Cotton-Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1931, pp. 98 ff. 

* See J. Blackner, History of Nottingham, 1815. 
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them slow, inactive and “less inquisitive.”! Sprat, in his History 
of the Royal Society, when he is writing about inventions, says : 

“The main difficulty . . . arises from the suspicions of the tradesmen 
themselves: they are generally infected with the narrowness that is 
natural to corporations, which are wont to resist all new comers, as 
professed enemies to their privileges; and by these interessed men it may 
be objected that the growth of new inventions and new artificers will 
infallibly reduce all the old to poverty and decay.’ 


Neither of these writers gives any instances, and from the nature 
of the case we must not expect to find many striking instances of 
the suppression or discouragement of innovation. It has been said 
that decadence does not lend itself to documentary illustration,® 
and the same is true of conservatism, for conservatism works by 
stationary dead-weight mote often than by overt acts. Neverthe- 
less, there are examples of guild action against new tools, machines 
and processes. In the most important of these the guilds did not 
rely on their own authority, but called in the aid of the state. It 
was presumably in consequence of appeals from the organised 
crafts that parliament in 1552 prohibited the use of gig-mills, 
machines for picking out knots in the weft of cloth.t In 1623-4 
Charles I by proclamation ordered the destruction of an engine 
which had lately been used in making needles, together with the 
needles so made. Nine years later, when he likewise prohibited 
the casting of brass buckles, he gave as his reason the complaint 
of the Company of Buckle-Forgers, Filers and Trimmers (members 
of the Girdlers’ Company). He cited a report of the lord mayor 
and aldermen to the effect that cast brass buckles were brittle and 
that they were made by only four or six persons in London, whereas 
there wete 300 whose sole livelihood was from making iron 
buckles and harness, and a brass-caster could make more buckles 
in a day than ten forgers could. The prohibition was thus avowedly 
to prevent unemployment.* It was most likely these acts of the 
reactionary paternalism of Charles I, if it was any overt acts, which 
prompted some characteristic remarks of Thomas Fuller. He 
reflects upon the dog-drawn plough that he saw in Hampshire : 


1 The True Interest and Political Maxims of Holland ascribed to John de Witt, 
1743, pp. 60-1. The original, for which see below, p. 154, says merely “dom en 
traag.” 2P. 398. 

3 A. F, Leach, Educational Charters, 1911, p. li. 45 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 22. 

5R. Steele and Earl of Crawford, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1910, no. 
1368. 

* R. Steele and Earl of Crawford, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1910, no. 
1653. The protection of the French cord-and-button makers’ guild (1694- 
1700), and its English parallel are comparable. Heckscher, vol. i, pp. 171, 265, 


n. 49. 
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“TI have heard that some politicians are back friends (how justly I 
know not) to such projects, which (if accomplished) invite the land to a 
losse, the fewer poor being thereby set awork ; that being the best way 
of tillage which imployeth most about it, to keep them from stealing and 
starving ; so that it would not be beneficiall to state, might a plough be 
drawn by butterflies, as which would draw the greater burden on the 
common-wealth, to devise other wayes for the maintenance of the poor.” 

Statesmen, indeed, who thought about public order and the 
burden of poor-rates, did not need the promptings of the guilds. 
In 1662-3 Sir Robert Moray and Mr. Hoskyns related to the 
Royal Society the way of making briquettes or “ burning-balls ” 
at Liége, “ which is a thrifty kind of fewel, lasting long, and 
burning without smoke, and leaving no ashes”; but Sir Paul 
Neile, mindful of the coastwise coal-trade from the Tyne, suggested 
that the practice of this thriftiness would prove prejudicial to 
shipping.? This point is made again in a hilarious skit which John 
Arbuthnot published in 1716, The Humble Petition of the Colliers, 
Cooks, Cook-Maids, Blacksmiths, Jackmakers, Braziers and Others, 
against the plan of the virtuosi to introduce cooking by burning- 
glasses instead of coal. 

The state might even have a direct interest in stopping an 
improvement if it would lead to the substitution of an article 
manufactured at home for one previously imported from abroad 
on which customs had been paid. On various occasions the 
customs commissioners reported on the claims of inventors that 
their inventions would benefit the revenue.* The plainest instances 
of obstruction on the ground that they would have the reverse 
effect relate to new methods of salt-boiling, especially in the reign 
of Queen Anne.® By that time, however, the restrictive paternalism 
of the state and the obstructive power of the guilds were both 
losing their force. Two incidents will show how this affected 
technological progress. In 1696 the Exeter Company of Weavers, 
Pullers, and Shearmen petitioned the commons to prohibit the use 
of the skey in stretching serges. It was already in use in every part 
of England except the south-west, and also in Ireland and Holland. 
The efficiency of an export industry and its power to produce as 
cheaply as foreign competitors were paramount arguments for 
parliament then, and the Company petitioned in vain.* Five years 

1 Worthies, Hampshire. 

> 'T. Birch, History of the Royal Society, vol. i, p. 177. 

3 In Life and Works, ed. G. A. Aitken, 1892, pp. 375-8. 

4 Calendar of Treasury Books, 1685-9, pp. 602, 670. 

5K, Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance, 1934, pp. 427-8. 


° Commons’ Journals, vol. xi, pp. 459, 487, 494, cited by W. G. Hoskins, 
Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1935, p. 50. For the word “ skey ” see 
Oxford English Dictionary, where, although this sense is not given, the word, 
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after that the Company of Gold and Silver Wire-Drawers in 
London was trying to get one of its members to submit to its rule. 
He seems to have had machinery of which the secret was not known 
to his fellows, and he made it a condition of submitting that such 
of its officers as used engines should be kept out of his work- 
tooms.! The guild had no power to stop the introduction of the 
machine, and there is no evidence that it desired to do so; but if 
its supervision endangered his secret, the member would with- 
draw. Guilds which had so little real authority could no longer 
impede innovation, and in England guild action was not an 
important check on innovating individuals after the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The old system of regulation was dying, and the new capitalist 
industries were growing strong. Are we to suppose that, while 
the old guilds and the old paternalism shut out the refreshing 
breeze of invention, the capitalist adventurers opened their 
windows to it wide? It would be wrong to answer that question 
in the affirmative, and the true answer must distinguish different 
kinds of capitalists, and different stages in the process. So far as 
England is concerned, the first stage was, as we have already seen, 
that of the rapid economic expansion under Queen Elizabeth, 
when, on the rising tide of the American silver, new and expensive 
processes were introduced by capitalists. In his masterly sketch 
of this period the late George Unwin asked why so little was 
heard of the widespread economic activity in the annals of the 
time, and why the Industrial Revolution did not happen a century 
eatlier. ‘“ The answer to both questions is the same,” he went on. 
“The triumph of honest enterprise was overshadowed by the 
feverish delusions of speculation andthe selfish greed of mono- 
poly.’? The capitalists who brought in the new industries nor- 
mally, almost invariably, asked for protection, and the form which 
it took in those days, when protective tariffs were not yet known 
ot practicable in England, was that of patents of monopoly. Most 
of us nowadays do not regard monopoly as such with the austere 
disfavout which was common a generation ago, and to which 
Unwin, among historians, gave the most powerful expression. 
We are familiar with the idea that monopoly, the elimination of 
competition within an industry, may enable it to organise itself, 
derived from the Dutch schei, tie-piece, may, as Dr. C. T. Onions kindly informs 
me, be presumed to be the same. I assume that Mr. Hoskins is right in ascribing 
the petition to the Company, which, however, is not named in the Journals. 

1 Stella Kramer, English Craft Gilds, 1927, p. 175, no. 89, citing H. Stewart, 
History of Gold and Silver Wire-Drawers, p. 87. 

2 Studies in Economic History, 1927, p. 324, reprinted from Shakespeare’s 
England, 1916: 
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to reduce costs, to compete against foreigners. We describe 
universal monopoly as planned economy. The many monopolies 
granted during Queen Elizabeth’s reign and under her successor 
down to about the year 1610 although they covered the whole 
country did not at any time wear the appearance of a national plan. 
They caused indeed a national resistance, and in three successive 
crises the elected representatives of the nation put an end to this 
method of fostering infant industries. 

The grant of a monopoly to a projector was in theory a trans- 
action to which there were three parties, all of whom were to 
profit from it.t The nation, the body of consumers, was to have the 
benefit of the new industry—alum, salt-boiling, glass-blowing, 
soap-making or what not. It might, as in the instance of saltpetre, 
be not merely an economic benefit, but the national advantage of 
developing an important war industry at home. The projector was 
to have his profits, except for some part of them which the Crown, 
the third party, bargained for as its price. This system was easily 
abused, and the first abuses which became notorious arose when 
the needy Crown granted similar monopolies to courtiers or 
capitalists who offered a similar price for the control of industries 
which were not new or even of economic functions like insurance. 
When the prices were high, the projectors incompetent and the 
established practitioners capable, both these and the consumer had 
a gtievance. In 1601, in the first of the three crises, parliament 
stormed against these grievances, and Queen Elizabeth, who had 
the gift of making’common sense dramatic, won great credit by 
yielding. She withdrew some of the monopolies, and promised 
that the courts of law should decide in all cases where the remaining 
monopolists were accused of unduly stretching their privileges. 
This did not prevent a second crisis in the time of James I, when 
the main lines of the patent law as we now know it were laid down, 
nor a third when the Long Parliament cleared up some abuses 
which had recurred under the personal government of Charles. 

Innumerable questions of law were raised in these discussions 
and many minor economic questions; but the main economic 
discontents arose from the fact that whenever the absence of 
foreign competition enabled them to do so the projectors all used 
their monopolies to raise their prices. Many of them, however, 
were exposed to foreign competition, and in evety instance except 

* For the subject in general see W. H. Price, The English Patents of Monopoly, 
1906; Sir W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, 2nd ed., vol. iv, 1924, 
PP. 345-54, vol. vi, 1924, p. 330 ff. It is dealt with in all the general works on 
the economic and constitutional history of the period, and there is a good selec- 


tion of documents on the Elizabethan crisis in R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, 
Tudor Economic Documents, 1924, vol. ii 
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that of glass-making, the monopolies gave them not the sole right 
of selling their product in the kingdom, but merely the sole tight 
of making it. They had not, therefore, the facilities which a protec- 
tive tariff would have given them for absorbing their competitors 
and enabling them to share in the benefit of enhanced prices : all 
they could do was to use the law to extinguish domestic com- 
petition. Since some of them were not industrial managers but 
pure financiers, and others mete swindlers, they might easily have 
destroyed the industries they professed to promote. Parliament, 
in opposing them, was on the side of industrial expansion and 
improvement. How little they really did for that cause may be 
illustrated in two ways. Some of them, when they obtained a privi- 
lege for manufacture, found that it paid them better to neglect the 
manufacture and, by buying up the products of others whose 
continued manufacturing activities they tolerated, to make the 
easier profits of trading. This was done at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, for instance, by the new Corporation for the Linen 
Manufacture in England. The other illustration of the lack of 
enterprise among the monopolists is simpler. There does not 
appear to be a single instance of a monopolist who, after procuring 
a patent for one improvement, subsequently introduced another 
in the same manufacture. 

The two main principles of the patent law as it emerged from 
the three crises of the seventeenth century defined the exceptional 
cases in which industrial and commercial monopoly might still be 
granted. First, if a genuinely new process were invented or intro- 
duced from abroad, a patent of monopoly might be granted for a 
limited term of years.1 This is the principle, familiar to all of us, in 
vittue of which the inventor is to have his reward. From the late 
eighteenth century, if not before, continental writers sometimes 
maintained that by this means the English gave invention an 
effective encouragement which it did not receive elsewhere. It 
would be difficult to test this opinion by comparison with the facts, 
but there are so many nototious instances of inventors who were 

1 The application of this principle has brought into existence a number of 
most useful works of reference. The first specification was enrolled in 1711: 
there are nearly 100 volumes of Abstracts of Specifications, grouped by subject 
matter, to which the Index Society published an Index in 1879, as Appendix 2 
to the Report of its Second Annual Meeting. Bennet Woodcroft prepared for 
the Commissioners of Patents from 1854 onwards a number of very useful 
indexes arranged chronologically, by subjects and by persons. R. B. Prosser, 
alone and in collaboration with others, made a series of local lists of inventions 
covering all the English counties except London and Middlesex : some of these 
ate unpublished, some privately printed. E. W. Hulme, Early History of 
English Patent System, 1909, gives a list of grants of privileges, 1554-1603. For 
the law see also D. Seaborne Davies in Law Quarterly, vol. 1. 
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cheated of their reward, and the working of the patent laws was so 
unsatisfactory, that it must be regarded as doubtful. If we are to 
seek in English law, as distinct from economic and intellectual 
conditions, elements favourable to invention, they ought to be 
sought first, so far as the eighteenth century is concerned, in the 
breakdown of monopolies, and the width of the industrial field 
where there was freedom to employ new methods without super- 
vision. It was this freedom, as historians have always recognised, 
which enabled Lancashire and Birmingham to take advantage of 
their great opportunities in expanding markets. 

The second main principle of the law as it was settled in the 
seventeenth century was that monopolies might still be granted to 
chartered companies. Very likely this exception was originally due 
to the fact that the great trading companies were the most powerful 
economic organisations of the time, and had much influence in 
parliament ; but it was justified on the plausible, or perhaps even 
sufficient, ground that for their large and costly undertakings 
special protection was needed. In practice, however, they too 
used monopoly as a shield for stagnant routine. The medieval 
guilds and the Merchant Adventurers are often reproached for 
“limiting output,” but the great capitalistic companies of the new 
era, one after another, having expanded up to a certain point, 
rested there and aimed at keeping up their prices. The classical 
example is that of the Dutch East India Company which, as early 
as 1625, began to root up “ redundant ” clove bushes. Sir William 
Temple has an interesting remark on another side of the company’s 
policy, and on this point his authority, even if uncorroborated, 
seems good. Temple complained that the scientific results of 
exploration had been poor because it had been carried on only for 
commercial reasons, and wrote that he had heard it said among the 
Dutch that their East India Company had long since forbidden, 
under the greatest penalties, any further attempts to discover the 
“austral continent,” having already more trade in those parts than 
they could turn to account, and fearing that some more populous 
nation of Europe might make great establishments of trade in some 
of those unknown regions, which might ruin or impair what they 
already had in the Indies. 

The main principles of English patent law were established 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, that is before the 
great turning point marked by the downward movement of prices. 
That movement brought with it the new device of economic policy 
for which many political and other changes had prepared the way, 


*“On Ancient and Modern Learning,” 1690, in Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, ed, Spingarn, vol. iii, p. 59. 
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industrial protectionism. Governments had become stronger ; 
with the improvements of transport, education, and finance, they 
were increasingly able to put into practice the idea of managing 
each country, especially in its trading relations with other countries, 
as one great unit. They therefore imposed a multitude of new 
restrictions on industry, which pressed on technological change as 
hardly as on any other kind of enterprise. The most famous of 
them were the prohibitions enforced in France and England 
against Indian cottons. These not only held off the most dangerous 
competitor of the European textile industries until the Industrial 
Revolution enabled England to meet it on its own ground and beat 
it in its home market, they also stifled the better Indian methods 
when they had been transplanted to Europe. It is difficult to believe 
all the stories that are told of this struggle, especially the estimate 
that in France, partly through executions and partly through armed 
affrays, it cost the lives of some 16,000 people; but these stories 
are symbolic of the fact that it was the decisive battle of European 
against Asiatic industry, and to secure its victory Europe blotted 
out all the elements among its own population who might have 
profited from or imitated the Indian methods. The calico-printing 
industry, which began in England, France and the Netherlands 
about 1670, was extinguished in France by 1686, in England by 
1721 (though it was allowed to begin again in England partially in 
1736 and freely in 1774).1 These prohibitions were made in the 
interests of the great exporting industries, not in consequence of 
guild agitation, but by governments which regarded the nation’s 
foreign trade as a national interest. It would perhaps be unjustifi- 
able to say that the spread of capitalism increased the power of the 
industries to put pressure on the governments ; but it is clear that 
it did not diminish their readiness to do so. 

Such was the experience of the industrial countries of Europe 
from the half-abortive industrial revolution of Elizabeth’s time to 
the half-abortive industrial revolution which began in Charles L’s 
time. The new industrial organisation, like the old, constantly 
tended to monopoly ; the new forms of monopoly, like the old, 
constantly tended to stifle enterprise. The economic writers who 
looked back on this experience in the late seventeenth century and 
the eatly eighteenth were caught in a series of dilemmas. There 
was not among them a single one who attempted, like a modern 
economist, an impartial survey of all the factors of economic life ; 
but as they argued against one another, they were compelled to 
become less crudely partisans of particular interests, and to take 
more and mote areas of fact into their observation. The more they 


1For references see Heckscher, vol. i, pp. 172-5. 
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did this, the more sharply their dilemmas were formulated. A 
writer who skated over them without coming to the point was 
Sprat, the historian of the Royal Society. He was not indeed the 
advocate of any business interest, but he spoke for technological 
improvement itself. We have seen that he condemned the con- 
servatism of the guilds. He held that it is manufactures that make 
a country rich. “ The hands of men employed are true Riches : 
the saving of those hands by inventions of Ar/, and applying of 
them to other Works, will increase those Riches.” He would not 
admit that this applying of them to other works might be difficult 
to compass. “ If there be not vent for their productions at home, 
we shall have it abroad.” The addition of labourers raises prices, 
but high prices are a sign of the flourishing and cheapness of the 
scarcity of money.! The Dutch, unlike the English, wisely wel- 
comed all inventions and immigrants.2 Technical progress was 
not to blame for “ the want of employment for younger Brothers, 
and many other conditions of men; and .. . the number of our 
poor, whom Id/eness, and not Infirmities do impoverish.”* But this 
is mete assettion, a mere appeal to faith. Sprat does not tell us how 
high prices are to benefit the labourer, or how one man’s employ- 
ment benefits another man who is unemployed. He does not 
recognise that technological unemployment raises a problem which 
the economist must examine. 

Another writer who sometimes recognised it, but could not 
solve it, was Daniel Defoe. Defoe’s instincts were all on the side 
of invention. He made Robinson Crusoe triumph over his adver- 
sities by applying reason to the mechanical arts, and he made 
Crusoe lecture his readers on that theme.‘ It would be frivolous 
to stress the technological language of Crusoe’s tribute to his dead 
wife: “She was, in a few words, the stay of all my affairs, the 
centte of all my enterprises, the engine that by her prudence 
reduced me to that happy compass I was in.”’® Sometimes in his 
economic works, Defoe was on the same side. He laughed at the 
Russian prince who was said to have ordered out of his country an 
Englishman who had tried to introduce a new kind of river-craft, 
to be sailed by eighteen or twenty men instead of 120, a scheme, 


1 History of the Royal Society, p. 400. 

* P. 401. Contrast the opinion of de la Court, above pp. 146-7. Onslow Burrish, 
afterwards solicitor to the board of trade, in his Batavia I/lustrata, 1742, Pp. 374, 
ascribes the failure of the Leyden manufacturers to adopt English methods of 
shear-making to their aversion to novelty and the natural perverseness of their 
temper. * Pawze. 

Shortly before the beginning of the excerpts from his Journal, and on April 
22nd, 1660. 

°In the Farther Adventures, published like the original book in 1719. 
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as the ptince thought, for starving his people. But in another 
passage of the same book, Defoe, as Professor Heckscher has 
pointed out, thought like the prince. He wrote : 


“ Notwithstanding in general, it is the Advantage of Commerce, to 
have all Things done as cheap as possible; yet . . . as it is the grand 
Support of Wealth and Trade in England, to have our Product consum’d, 
and in order to it, to have our People and Cattle employ’d ; So it is not 
always the Advantage of England to lessen the Labour of the said People 
and Cattle by the Encrease of River Navigation.’ 


Sometimes he went even further : 


* All methods to bring our Trade to be managed by fewer hands than 
it was before, are in themselves pernicious to England. ... ’Tis the 
excellence of our English manufacture that it is so planned as to go 
through as many hands as possible; he that contrives to have it go 
through fewer ought at the same time to provide work for the rest.’ 


That is as much as to say that there must be no labour-saving 
devices, and yet Defoe was a defender of the French commercial 
treaty of 1713, which, if parliament had accepted it, would have 
exposed English manufacture, “so planned,” to fresh foreign 
competition. It is not surprising that his inconsistency was excep- 
tional. The more systematic writers, if they were not content with 
the existing state of things, might have sought for an increase of 
national wealth from a maintenance of protectionism coupled with 
a strong policy of efficiency and welfare. That is the idea to which 
the statesmen of Europe nowadays pay lip-service ; but at the end 
of the seventeenth century it was impossible. However much the 
belief in improvement may logically have prepared the way for it, 
other developments in thought and practice had counteracted its 
effect. Paternalism had been discredited by the Stuart tyranny. 
Parliament had almost ceased to legislate about the wages and 
conditions of labour or the standards of production. Monopoly, 
whether local or national, whether associative or capitalistic, had 
proved itself incapable of creative expansion. The prevalent 
religion and philosophy had convinced the new generation that 
the world ran best if individuals were left to take their chance by 
competing under the oversight of a Providence which had no 


1 Plan of English Commerce, 1728, pp. 56-9, 227. 

2 Giving Alms no Charity, 1704, in Writings of the Author of the True-born English- 
man, Vol. ii, pp. 439. This is what John Bellers wanted to do. In the short 
pamphlet already cited he says that “‘ Laws against the shortening of Labour are 
as unreasonable as to make a Law that every labouring Man should tye one 
Hand behind him, that two Men might be imploy’d in one Body’s Work.” His 
own alternative was a scheme of philanthropic home-colonisation, which was 
intended to be-profitable, but was never tried. 
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terrestrial deputies. The writers on the side of protectionism and 
regulation were therefore the upholders of the existing system ; 
the pursuit of intellectual consistency led to the system of natural 
liberty. ery 

“Natural liberty ” is a phrase which we associate with its use 
by Adam Smith ; but it was used long before his time. It occurs 
in a book of which he possessed a copy, the English translation of 
the Dutch author from whom I have quoted a criticism of the 
conservatism of the guilds. His criticism was directed not only 
against the guilds but against the great trading companies as well, 
and in this it was like the cutting argument of the famous English 
tract of 1701, the Considerations on the East India Trade. ‘The anony- 
mous author of that work came down on the side of universal 
cheapness, and repeatedly he supports his choice by urging the 
cause of technological improvement.? Standardisation of the parts 
of ships, and the use of machinery as it was practised in Holland, 
cheap labour, “new Imployments for the People,” are what he 
advocates. He is against the most popular of the protectionist 
ptohibitions. In a famous and eloquent passage he says that 
“every individual Man in England, might be imploy’d to some 
profit, to do some work which cannot be done without him; at 
least, the contrary is not evident, as long as England is not built, 
beautify’d, and improv’d to the utmost Perfection, as long as any 
Country possesses any thing which Exg/and wants.” The words are 
strangely like some which have been used in our day to denounce 
the failures of natural liberty, and that makes it the more evident 
that the early advocates of natural liberty were not preachers of 
mere indifferentism. It was they who for the moment had the 
right to claim that they were the friends of expansion, of invention 
and of all improvements. Where the seventeenth-century scientific 
movement left off they, and the eighteenth-century capitalists 
whose energy they helped to liberate, went forward to the successes 
and the disasters of the Industrial Revolution. 


1 The True Interest and Political Maxims of the Republic of Holland (ascribed to 
John de Witt, actually by Pieter de la Court), 1702, p. 70. See J. Bonar, Catalogue 
of the Library of Adam Smith, 2nd ed., 1932, p. 197, where a copy of the edition of 
1743 is entered. There was a third English edition in 1746. In or about 1708 
a pamphlet of four folio pages was circulated to members of parliament during 
the proceedings relating to the African Company giving Extracts of Divers 
Passages relating to Exclusive Joint-Stock Companies, taken from Monsieur de Witt’s 
Treatise . . . translated in the year 1702. It gives the passage about natural 
liberty on the first page. The first Dutch edition was of 1662, and the first 
English translation of 1702. 


* See especially pp. 580-7, 595, 615, 620-9 in the reprint in J. R. McCulloch’s 
Select Collection of Early English Tracts on Commerce, 1856. 


A SURVEY OF FISCAL TENEMENTS: 
By J. B.A, JOLLIFFE. 


HE equalitarian principle in the primitive societies of northern 
Europe brought into being whole classes living upon the same 
level of property, maintaining life upon much the same number 
of acres. Thus it was possible to assume equality of taxable capacity 
as between free men of common rank, and a standard unit could be 
adopted for any one neighbourhood without too much injustice. 
The actual peasant holding might be twenty acres in one village 
and thitty in the next; in many districts it varied as between 
individuals of one settlement ; but it was common to rate each such 
holding as a single fiscal tenement, bovate, virgate, or the like, and 
to lay: upon it a standard unit of taxation. Thus, each of the 
different polities of early Britain is covered, as by a network, by a 
form of fiscal assessment peculiar to itself and determined by the 
character of its social organisation. One state will find it consistent 
to make the land-holding group of the joint family its basic counter, 
another will take a unit composed of so many acres in its arable 
fields, a third will make taxes fall on the plough and its team of oxen. 
In making its choice, according as the tie of kindred persists, or the 
organisation of life is more or less closely committed to agricul- 
tural co-operation, it will reveal something of its institutions and 
even of its racial affinities in the past. | 
The map which accompanies the present article displays this 
tenement system of England: that is to say, it records the three 
ptincipal methods of fiscal assessment which were common in the 
Middle Ages—the virgate or yardland of strips in a common field, 
assessment by ploughing capacity in its three varieties of the bovate 
of oxgang, jugum or yoke, and so-called “Cornish acre,” and, 
finally, the taxation of townships as unities without internal division 
into tenements. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that these 
tenements ate in practice better evidence as to administrative than as 
to agrarian history. In effect, in making their returns in virgates, the 
Mercian or West Saxon jurors say to us, “our assessment was 
devised by a government which assumed that our ancestors lived 
in a counttry-side of open fields, constructed their tenements from 
yatd-breadths measured along the side of fields divided strip-wise 
and allotted in rotation to the members of their community.” The 
Deiran ot the Kenting reports that as he has no evenly partitioned 
field, no yard-strip to make the basic fraction of the tenement, but 
holds in severalty, his rulers are forced to estimate his land by the 
rougher measure of ploughing power. The amount of land that an 
157 
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ox or a yoke of oxen can plough with normal effort in a year is his 
tenement. The Bernician, again, or the East Anglian says by his 
verdicts, “ our government does not deal with individuals. It lays 
its exactions upon the scir or the hundred, and they in turn partition 
them among the villate. Our township discharges us. We have no 
fiscal tenement as such, however we may order our acres among 
ourselves.” But such verdicts must not be accepted in every case 
without question. At the time when the West Saxon cadastre was 
imposed, open-field villages so far predominated as to make it 
natural to build the scale of taxation upon the yard and yardland. 
When that of Deira was made, severalty was the rule, and made the 
oxgang a readier form of reckoning. But it does not follow that 
there was no variety of agrarian form within these kingdoms, only 
that one form was generally characteristic of the nation and as such 
was taken as its rule by the fisc. Each nation was conservative of 
its own system. A glance at the map will show that the main lines 
of the heptarchy were never lost. But there may have been diverse 
elements within some of the kingdoms from the beginning, and 
there has been frequent conquest. I doubt if the Mercian, Berni- 
cian, ot Deiran states changed much after their foundation, but 
Wessex expanded at the expense of the Jutes in the south-east and 
of the Celts in the south-west, and it imposed its own system of 
hidation in at least some non-Saxon districts. Most of the virgates 
of East Sussex and East Surrey are not of the open field but of 
several tenure: the same is probably true of part of Essex and of 
much of the south-west. The map, then, must be read with these 
limitations. It shows the fiscal systems of the English states in the 
main as they were first created, but here and there extended or 
contracted by conquest or peaceful influence. 

Although they are not the principal units, the virgate being the 
fourth part of a hide, and the bovate the eighth part of a carucate, 
this is not a map of hidation or carucation, but, to coin ugly but 
useful terms, of bovation and virgation. The reason for this is 
two-fold. First, that, with very few exceptions, the peasant tene- 
ments of England are in fact not hides and ploughlands, but 
bovates, virgates, or even half-virgates (sometimes, as in the west 
country, ferlings or fourth parts), and that it is in these units that 
manorial accounts are in practice kept. In numberless cases we can 
see that a manor’s open fields are made up of virgates, but do not 
know whether hides were used in reckoning. One may assume 
that they were so used, but, if the map is to be confined to evidence 
of which there is explicit local record, it will be very imperfectly 
filled with hides and carucates, whereas with virgates and bovates 
we can fill it very adequately indeed. 
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The second and more important reason is that hides, and still 
mote catucates, have been used by authorities other than the manor 
officials, and for quite different purposes. They were the basic units 
of account for the Danegeld, for scutage and castle-guard, and for 
many other fiscal and administrative burdens. For such purposes, 
the Exchequer had a record of the assessments of the counties, 
which was in the highest degree artificial, in the sense that it 
reckoned by hides or carucates for districts to which they were in 
fact entirely foreign; and in this perversion it was followed by some 
of the greater honours of the Middle Ages, such as those of 
Auméale and Huntingdon in the crucial district of the North 
Midlands. In this way innumerable villages were assessed at so 
many carucates in geld-rolls and seigneurial schedules, while the 
villagers themselves knew nothing of carucates ot bovates, and 
reckoned their holdings by acres ; a great number of others were 
assessed by the Exchequer in carucates and bovates while their 
local accounts were conducted in virgates; and an almost equal 
number in hides, when their own manor tolls spoke only of bovates. 
Moteover, throughout most of the British Isles, the carucate was 
being adopted during the thirteenth century as a convenient 
description of those demesne culture which were either exempt 
from all national burdens or bore only the newer obligations of 
feudal service. In this way the carucate established itself in district 
after district where it had no historical place, in Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland, and in the hidated areas of England. Charters and final 
concotds again and again record carucates in such counties as 
Sussex, Somerset ot Essex, where they have no natural place, and 
where, almost without exception, the fuller evidence of an extent 
shows that they were a seigneurial innovation for the measurement 
of the demesne only.1 This anomalous use of the carucate to denote 
a cultura of demesne was almost universal, whereas the smaller unit 
of the bovate was seldom (though sometimes) applied to this 
purpose, and rarely appears outside the true carucated area of 
Deira, except in some of the counties of the extreme west.? The 
same thing is true, though to a much smaller degree, with the hide 

1 A series of records in which this process may be followed is the Inguisitions 
Post Mortem for Gloucestershire, printed by the British Record Society. Here, 
manors which have hitherto recorded their demesne in acres, or culture, begin 
to adopt the carucate towards the last quarter of the thirteenth century, the 
terra villanorum retaining, of course, the native virgate. Further south, in 
Hampshire, Wiltshire and Somerset carucates of demesne have already made 
their appearance in Domesday. 


2 Perhaps most commonly in Somerset and Wiltshire, where the fictitious 
carucate was of old standing. Cf. Somerset. Pedes Finium. Ed. Green. 
Pp. 212, 223,260. etc., etc. 
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or the virgate. A map of virgation and bovation is, therefore, a 
far truer indication of the ancient distribution of peasant tenements 
than one of hides and carucates, and Exchequer traditions, and even 
the rolls of those great honours which held lands in many districts, 
ate far less reliable than the conservative and largely uncritical 
witness of the neighbourhoods. 
The material from which this map has been compiled is chiefly 
in print. Every mention of a tenement in the first six volumes of the 
Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem in the Public Record Office has 
been plotted, together with all those available in printed final 
concords for the various counties, and a great many from collections 
of local charters, and use has been made of such local histories as 
ate rich in printed records, such as the Northumberland Historical 
Committee’s History of Northumberland, Eyton’s History of Shropshire, 
and Nicholl’s History of Leicestershire. While printed records may 
be relied upon for many counties (notably for Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, where Dr. Farrer’s invaluable editions of surveys and 
extents ate available), it has been necessary here and there to turn 
to unprinted sources for fuller knowledge or verification. For 
cettain critical points, such as Cumberland, Westmorland, the 
Scotch border, the Anglo-Celtic border of Shropshire, East Sussex, 
and the interesting non-virgated hundreds of the Essex coast, I 
have consulted the originals of Inquisitions Post Mortem and of a 
number of manorial and monastic surveys. The result has been to 
bring out certain new generalisations of interest and to confirm the 
impression of antiquity which the English fiscal systems must 
always convey. To take some thousands of records from charters, 
inquisitions, and final concords, and enter them singly upon the 
map of Britain, is, almost in the scientific use of the term, an experi- 
ment. As much as any historical process can do so, it eliminates 
subjective judgment, and it is a matter of uncommon interest to 
watch the map that grows into being from this apparently random 
distribution of particles across its surface. When formed, it leaves 
in doubt neither the age nor the significance of the assessment. 
There emerge from our records, medieval though they be, not the 
outlines of the Norman honours, nor of the shires and earldoms 
through which the English governed the reconquered Danelaw, 
nor any colour of Danish settlement, but the older lines of the 
Heptarchy, precise enough to prove the dependence of tenement 
form on national custom, yet with divergencies which show, if 
anything, that hide and ploughland as fiscal units were older tha 
the historical boundaries of the Heptarchy itself. 
It will be necessary to make some comment upon the particular 
problems which each of the fiscal provinces presents, and some 
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general reflections upon the whole system may not be entirely 
without value. First, as to the individual provinces. 


Bernicia, 7.e. Lothian with England north of the Tees, has no 
fiscal tenements. The individual communities, vills and hamlets or 
their lords, stood immediate to the scit, and paid the scir dues of 
cotnage, neatgeld, conveys and the like in common. Where indivi- 
duals have come to be responsible we may take it that the practice 
is recent, and the uniform liabilities of the vills make it possible to 
replace the “ ad geldum x carucate”’ of Deira by phrases like the 
“* servitinm unius ville de Coupland” of the St. Bees cartulary.1 This 
was a characteristic Celtic trait. In Wales it marks the phase when 
the clan system has come to be territorialised, and I think that there 
ate recognisable relics of it in Devon and Cornwall. All over West- 
motland,? and here and there in Cumberland and Northumberland, 
we may find hamlets assessed for public dues of cornage for which 
the hamlet as a whole is responsible. These have no formal system 
of tenements, and their tenants hold parcels of acres equal or irregu- 
lar in size, and in no way telated to a national scheme of taxation. 
On the whole, these hamlets of irregular build lie in the hills, away 
from the great centres of cultivation, and, in the plain country of 
Lothian, Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland, the common 
cultivators have come to some mote organised form of holding, and 
their lands have been roughly equalised. The general peasant 
custom of the north is Dondage, “ bond” not in the sense of servus, 
though further south it was mistaken for this, but in that of the 
free cultivator,* the vernacular for which the Latin stood being 
husband, and the bondagium a husbandland. \n all the major settlements 
of the coast and river valleys we find these tenures per bondagium, 
and the normal holding of twenty to forty acres is spoken of as 
plenum ot integrum bondagium—a full husbandland. This is the indigen- 
ous tenement form of Bernicia—not one determined as a fraction of 
hide or carucate, but getting its name from the full share in the 
village land without fiscal reference.‘ 

The bovate, then, which is the fraction of assessment by caru- 
cation, has no proper place in Bernicia, but it does make its 
appeatance in many Bernician records—notably in the Boldon 
Book of Durham—and it found its way there because of the general 


1 Register of St. Bees, 544, and Pedes Finium John 1o, “ Halteclo ... 
faciendo forinsecum servicium quantum pertinet ad quartam partem ville de Kaudebec.”’ 

2P. R. O. I. p.m. C. Edw. I, File 81 (8), Kendal and its Hamlets. 

3 Laws of Aithelred, vii, § 3. 

4Rhamm, Die Grosshufen der Nordgermanen, p. 707. 
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adoption of the carucate as a demesne measute for all England, and 
also because of the nearness of the main mass of carucated Deira 
actoss its southern border. In the north, in Scottish Bernicia, the 
bovate is still as a rule confined to the demesne throughout the 
Middle Ages. The customary tenements are husbandlands, as we 
may see in the Roxburgh estates of Dryburgh? and the Coldingham 
lands in Haddington.? The same is almost entirely true of Northum- 
berland, as seen in the Black Book of Hexham, in the Newminster 
and Brinkburn cartularies, and in the great body of medieval 
inquisitions. There are bovates here and there in demesne, but the 
customary tenants by ancient right hold bondagia, husbandlands, 
of twice or three times the size of bovate. Coming south into 
Durham, or going westward to Cumberland and Westmorland, we 
find the bovate encroaching upon the customary land also. It was 
convenient, no doubt, as bondage hardened into villeinage, and 
tenure at will became common, to have some tenement less 
unwieldy than the thirty or more acres of the bondagium ; so, also, 
the half-virgate or the ferndel came to be the commonest tenement 
of the south-west. The Durham records use the bovate hesitantly, 
Hatfield’s survey as a general rule, and the Boldon Book always. 
But, except in the valley of the Skerne, it is clear that the tenements 
ate really husbandlands, though rated for manorial purposes as of 
two bovates. In manor after manor of the Boldon Survey we find 
all the customers holding these double bovate holdings, defended 
as a unity for rent and service and with one messuage as caput; a 
whole, usually, of thirty acres. We should not know from Boldon 
that Durham differed in its tenements from Deira, but Hatfield and 
the Halmote rolls dispel the appearance of identity. Wi//emus 
Baron tenet j bondagium continente ij bovatas is Hatfield’s expansion of 
the Boldon formula, or, more explicitly, ‘tenet 7 bondagium integrum 
continente ij bovatas.” ‘The Halmote tolls, except for those manors 
which lie about the Skerne valley, never speak of bovates, but use 
the native husbandland throughout. In Cumberland, and in the few 
centres of agricultural life in Westmorland, the bovate has estab- 
lished itself rather more generally, but the double bovate upon the 
Durham model is common enough to prove that here also the 
large bondage tenement is the native form.* As we should expect 
from the prominence of the villata as the primary unit of taxation, 
the fiscal tenement proper has no real place in Bernicia. Betnicia is 
not part of the carucated area of England, and this, I think, is the 
solution of one of those Domesday problems which have seemed 


1B, M. Harley MSS. 4623, ff. 85, e¢ seq. 2 Surtees Societ 1. xii 

[ » ff. 85, y, vol. xii. 

3 P. ROO. I. p.m. C. Edw. II, File 32 (25) (Irthington and Burgh on S : 
ibid., 77 (4), (Glassanby). Cu : "at ase 
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insoluble. The two “lost ” counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land were omitted from the survey for the simple reason that they 
had no fiscal system which could be brought into line with the 
hidation and carucation of the rest of England. A catucation of 
Rast Anglia was, surprisingly enough, within the Exchequet’s 
powers, if that indeed be the explanation of the “x car’ terre” of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The charting and carucation of the wild and 
little-known country beyond the Tees was beyond them. Thus, 
Bernicia has its national fiscal scheme, totally distinct from that of 
its sister kingdom of Deira. 


By far the closest analogy in England (as opposed to Wales) to 
the fiscal scheme of Bernicia is that of the coastal plain from the 
Wash to the Thames. Again, there is no fiscal tenement, no bovate 
ot virgate, nor, though Dr. Gray has discerned resemblances to the 
field-system of Kent, is there any use of the sa/ung ot jugum. Norfolk 
and Suffolk are apparently carucated in Domesday, as Essex is 
hidated, but it seems that the carucation (if such it be) was either 
a complete novelty in 1086, or an Exchequer generalisation from 
such beginnings of demesne carucation as we found at work in the 
north. The peasant tenement is, like the integrum bondagium of 
Betrnicia, a full-holding, plena terra, sometimes a man-lot or full 
share of village land. Sometimes /erra is a sufficient denomination, 
ot the holdings may be irregular sums of acres. Again, as in Bernicia, 
the taxing unit is the vill. The hundred is burdened with a tax of a 
pound of money, and the vill discharges a proportionate part as a 
unit, individual tenements contributing not as fiscal units but 
** inter villatum’’ as patts of an integral whole. Beside the northern 
formula “ servicium unius ville de x” we may place an English writ 
of the Confessor “‘ gi/de se tunschipe (to heregild other to schiffgild) so 
other men don.’ The statement “ T.R.E. x car’ terre”? certainly 
ptefaces each entry, but it is supplemented by a lineal measurement 
“ habet j leugam et dimidiam in lougo et j leugam in lato,” with which is 
coupled the geld assessment “‘ et x denarii de gelto.”’1 ‘The record 
of carucates has no proportionate relation to the amount of geld 
paid, and one is tempted to suspect that it is in fact not a geld assess- 
ment at all, but perhaps an estimate of ploughlands in the more 
nattow agrarian sense, designed to give a tough view of the 
potential value of the estate, as is the “terra x carucis”’ of other 
parts of England. 

1 With this lineal assessment we may compare the Celtic league measure 
described in Seebohm’s ‘‘ Customary Acres.” It also occurs in the Domesday 
of Cheshire. D.B.i, 264a, 265a, 266a, 2674. 
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I state this shortly because, with certain divergences of opinion, 
what I have said is implicit or explicit in Mr. D. C. Douglas’s 
Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, and the quotations used are 
ftom his work. The emphasis is, perhaps, new, the facts are not. 
On the other hand, a new field of speculation is, I think, opened by 
the evidence which extends the East Anglian system into at least a 
part of Essex. There, in the coastal hundreds, we have the same 
absence of a true fiscal tenement. Though Domesday places the 
whole county under hides and virgates, local surveys and inquisi- 
tions show the “ zerre”’ ot irregular acre holdings of East Anglia, 
and do not use the Saxon measutes. Upon what line in the county 
of Essex the boundary between the East Anglian and West Saxon 
assessments is to be drawn it is difficult to say, for the evidence is 
by no means exhaustive, though the principal fact cannot be 
challenged. We have adequate extents of the manors of St. Paul’s 
in the so-called Domesday of that house, and in the survey of the 
Essex manors of Christchurch contained in the Additional Manu- 
sctipt 6159, but the manors in secular hands are so treated in the 
Inquisitions Post Mortem that the nature of the customary tene- 
ments is usually concealed. Often enough, no doubt, there was no 
regularity of tenement, and a money-sum for the massed rent of 
assize was the only intelligible form of record. Besides the St. Paul’s 
manots of Thorpe, Tillingham, Kirby, Horlock, Runwell, Barling, 
and Walton, I have collected from the Christchurch register, 
Borley, Lalling Hall, Illegh and Hadleigh, and, from lay inquisitions, 
Lexden and Great Bromley,! all manors whose customary lands 
are unvirgated and held in uniform “ zerre” or irregular acre 
holdings. This extension of East Anglian conditions seems, there- 
fore, to have a firm hold on the eastern hundreds, Lexden, Dengie, 
Tendring and Rochford, and final concords and inquisitions give 
no contrary evidence to suppose that this impression is wrong; 
indeed, the absence of the virgate from such records is strong 
negative evidence in confirmation. The area allotted to the Anglian 
system in Essex upon the map is, therefore, likely to be sub- 
stantially correct, but the possibility of extravagants, virgated 
villages to the east, and unvirgated villages to the west of the line 
adopted, is always open. Assessment by virgation was certainly 
likely to extend its field in the Middle Ages, and it is legitimate to 
suppose that the distinctive East Saxon measures may have reached 
further west at an earlier period, and perhaps have been more 
numerous along the Suffolk border. Whether all Essex may once 
have formed part of a greater East Anglian system it is useless to 


+P. R. O. I. p.m. C. Edw. II, File 31 (3). 
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ask, but the tendency of the West Saxons to extend their own 
cadastre over theit dependencies is well established. 


While the ploughland and oxgang of Deira have no established 
British or continental ancestors, the yardland system of Mercia and 
Wessex derives quite certainly from the field-system of north 
Germany. It is repeated, as certainly as the impression from a die, 
from the gerde or yardlands of open-field villages to be found long 
into the Middle Ages in Dietmarsch, Fehmarn and Holstein.1 
Metcia and Wessex, then, on the evidence here given, can claim a 
purely English culture with better justice than can any other 
province of Britain. They carry their German passport with them. 
The distribution of yardlands in Mercia and Wessex proper has 
little to surprise us. It conforms fairly closely to the historical 
kingdoms, and is noticeable rather as showing the conformity of 
these fiscal systems to national outlines. The northern boundary of 
the virgate is interesting as confirming the Trent as the line of 
demarcation between the two great civilisations of England, the 
North and South Humbrenses. From its extreme point of rising 
in the hills of northern Staffordshire to the border of Nottingham- 
shire the line of virgation is unbroken, filling both banks of the 
valley in its narrow upper courses, thrust for the most part onto the 
south bank when the river widens and is more effectively a boun- 
dary after its junction with the Dove. From the Nottinghamshire 
border the line swings away to the south-east, and, except for two 
long and narrow extensions, one down the Trent valley almost to 
Newark, the other into the southern half of the Framlund Wapen- 
take of Leicestershire, follows the Sence and its tributary, the 
Wreak, skirts the high land bisecting Rutland, and thence, by the 
peninsular projection of Peterborough Soke, comes to an abrupt 
end at the old bouridary of the flooded country of the Fens. In 
this long coutse it has cut abruptly across four English counties, 
and in this I think it can be guessed to follow the true line of 
antiquity. Stafford, Derby and Leicester come first into our 
knowledge as provinces of the Danish confederation of the Five 
Boroughs: the Trent boundary is older, and it is to this, the line 
between Mercia and Deira, that the fiscal systems of the two 
countries conform. Rutland, virgated in its western half only, is, of 
coutse, of even later date. The Danish boundaries are ignored, the 
natural features, the hills, the rivers and the fens, and, it is legiti- 
mate to suppose, the older boundary of the nations, are faithfully 
observed. 

1Rhamm, op. cit., p. 574. 
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Upon this line, where the two systems of carucation and hidation 
touch each other, divided at times by parish boundaries only, the 
north and south of three counties lie under conflicting forms of 
assessment, and Domesday, whose compilers took the county as 
their unit, is at once confused and confusing. Holding to its ae 
general rule of assessing each county under one form only, 
Domesday has placed Staffordshire entirely under hides : in fact, its 
northern third was Deiran in its carucates and bovates. Derbyshire, 
Domesday has assessed by the carucate, ignoring the compact area 
of virgation in the southern projection of the county across the 
Trent. In Nottinghamshire, again, the narrow belt of virgation 
down the Trent valley to Newark is ignored. Cheshire, a county in 
fact wholly carucated, has been transferred by Domesday bodily to 
the provinces of the hide. Lastly, there is that most vexed of all 
Domesday problems, the Leicestershire assessment, with its 
mixture of hides and carucates, its explanations of the hide at one 
point as of sixteen carucates, at another of fourteen and a half, 
which has attracted the interest of generations of scholars. We 
can now at least see the problem from which these hesitations and 
contradictions arose. It is too much to say that they are cleared 
away, for the Leicestershire assessment was in permanent confusion 
which can never be stated simply. The boundary of bovation and 
virgation runs through the county, following closely the line of 
the Trent, Sence and Wreak, the virgation lying generally to the 
south of this line, but thrusting a spear into the hundred of Fram- 
lund. The northern two-thirds of this hundred is, in fact, the only 
part of the county where local verdict, even to the period of the 
enclosure petitions, records the ancient customary tenements 
consistently as bovates.1 It is local verdict upon this matter, and 
local opinion expressed in charters and final concords that is here 
accepted. As soon as we leave this village tradition confusion 
begins. The normal use of the carucate as the unit of demesne 
assessment, though uncommon in the west and south of the 
county, is extremely common in the north and east, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the proximity of the carucated areas of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire ; and there is the added confusion that certain 
great honouts, such as Aumale and Huntingdon, possessed lands in 
both the bovated and virgated parts of the county, and were forced 
to find some single scale of assessment for the dues of feudal 
tenure. Thus there arose the uncommon and unjustifiable practice 
of conflating the two systems into one, the carucate and hide being 
made equivalent, with the bovate as the eighth part of a hide and 


* This is shown in the enclosure records in Nicholl’s History of Leicestershire. 
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the half of a virgate,! while in lists of knights’ fees a uniform assess- 
ment by carucate and bovate was adopted outright. 

There is little difficulty, therefore, in understanding the contra- 
dictions in the survey of 1086 and in the later Leicestershire survey, 
though I have no light to throw on the precise expedients that were 
taken to reconcile those contradictions, or on such anomalies as the 
eighteen-carucate hide. The real facts that the surveyors wete trying 
to exptess in the eleventh and twelfth centuries were, no doubt, 
those which we find implicit in the records of the thirteenth, 
entirely solid virgation in the west of the county, increasing use of 
the carucate for demesne mensuration to the eastward of the 
Sence, with a tendency to conflate the Mercian and Deirtan systems 
into one scale, and, in two-thirds of Framland hundred only, an 
authentic and primitive area of bovation, an enclave cut out of the 
main Northumbrian mass, perhaps when the modern county of 
Leicester came first into being. It is not remarkable that the Con- 
querot’s writers found the verdicts from all this debatable land of 
the Trent valley conflicting and hard to reconcile. That they 
adhered to the counties as units, and insisted on substantial uni- 
formity within each, has been a disaster for later historians. 

Turning to the western frontier we meet with no problems such 
as confuse the relation of the two self-styled Anglian peoples of 
Deira and Mercia. The line between Welsh and English custom is 
clear-cut, and, though the virgated settlements are thrust far into 
the narrow valleys of the hills (the upper courses of the Shropshire 
rivets Rea and Ony ate examples, they are brought up sharply 
wherever political power has stabilised and defended the native 
agrarian forms of Wales. So the virgated area of Shropshire stops 
abruptly at the borders of the Welshry of Oswestry? and Radnor, 
the south-west of Herefordshire under marcher law is unvirgated, 
and the same sharp division is found at the outflow of the Wye, 
where the Gloucestershire vitgation is arrested by the Welsh 
customs of Chepstow. The eastern frontier of the virgated Mid- 
lands follows the outline of the fens to the county boundary of 
Cambridge, and presents no difficulties or surprises until it is found 
not to include the whole, but only the western portion, of Essex, 
but in the counties south of the Thames Wessex borders upon and 
has conquered the Jutes and the Cornish Celts, and more problems 
atise than can be finally settled. The supremacy of Wessex over 
these subject races began in the ninth to tenth centuries, and seems 
to have been accompanied by an effort at intensive government. 

1 Scutage of Huntingdon was reckoned at 1s. 3d. to the virgate, 7}d. to the 


bovate, and castle guard of Belvoir at 3d. a virgate, 14d. a bovate. 
2P. R. O. I. p.m. C. Edw. Il, File 5. Ibid. File 16 (6). 
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There are even signs in the ninth century of an attempt to intro- 
duce a system of hidation into Kent (the same was done in York- 
shire), and, though this was dropped almost immediately, the 
native Cornish system was successfully subordinated to a cadastre 
of hides and virgates. ‘Thus, both south-east and south-west have 
their special problems of interpretation. Kent, of course, retained 
its native sulungs and yokes (though the virgate appears, probably 
as a Saxon loan, for the fourth part of the yoke in west Kent) and 
there is some extension of the Kentish system beyond the frontier 
of the county. The yoke appears at Ewell in Surrey, and the great 
wystas of east Sussex seem at least to be tenements of the same 
size and build as the yoke. Both these units may, I think, be more 
than mere extravagants from Kent, for the tendency seems to have 
been for the system of Wessex, the predominant partner, to extend 
at the expense of those of her dependencies. Not only is there the 
imptobability of so distinctive a tenement as the w/s/a existing 
almost entirely upon the fees of Richmond and Battle in the former 
county, but both in Sussex and Essex there is evidence that the 
tradition of the older measures was failing even in the thirteenth 
century. Ely was substituting virgates for its plene terre in East 
Anglia.? At Binesham, in Sussex, a survey of 8 Edward III finds it 
necessary to explain castumarii vocant wystas . . . virgatas terre... 
quas tenent, and successive extents of Hadleigh in Essex describe 
the tenements alternately as wirgate, or, according to the real 
provincial usage, simply as zerre.t It may be suspected, therefore, 
that both the extension of Kentish influence to the westward, and 
that of the East Anglian system into Essex may have been consider- 
ably reduced at some period not long before the beginning of local 
records. The map marks only such instances as I have found, and 
it probably represents the East Anglian and Kentish systems at 
their minimum extension. 


Deira is the one carucated area of England. Here the carucate 
and bovate are, no doubt, the ploughgang and oxgang of the pre- 
Conquest charters of the archiepiscopate, indigenous units in a 
native system. The bovate, rising in places to twenty actes in size, 
but dropping as low as four actes, is the unit of peasant holding. 
It is, in the vast majority of cases, held singly, and is singly respon- 
sible for manorial dues. It should have been the expression of a 
system of several holding, and, in spite of Dr. Gray’s arguments to 
the contrary, I have never seen convincing evidence that it was not. 

 Chronicon de Bello, “ Wista vero quatuor virgatis constat.” 


>D. C. Douglas, Social Structure of Medieval East Angli 
> gia, 
3B. M. Add. MSS. 33, 189. f 456. 4 Ibid., 6159. 
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What has been taken for a two-field system of strips is, to all 
appearances, one by which the tenement lay in two closes in 
separate fields. A little subdivision or irregularity will soon bring 
such an arrangement to a surface resemblance with champion two- 
field tenure, but the two have in fact nothing in common. The 
notthern run-tig system may possibly have survived here and there 
south of the Tees, or in the West Riding, but descriptions of 
bounded and undivided bovates ate common enough in charters 
of the middle north to make it clear that several tenure was the rule. 

The Deira of the carucation is the kingdom at its furthest exten- 
sion, but not, it would seem, historically improbable. It includes 
Lincolnshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, with the southern fringe of 
Westmorland forming the lower Kent valley, and its northern limit 
upon the Cumbrian coast seems to be the mouth of the river 
Duddon. In addition, it takes in the northern peak of the Stafford- 
shire hill country, all of Derbyshire north of the Trent, the north- 
eastern spur of Leicestershire (part of Framlund Wapentake), the 
eastern half of Rutland, where the height of land forms the 
boundary between the virgate and the bovate, and all Nottingham- 
shire except for the immediate course of the Trent, the first twenty 
miles of that river’s passage through the county being studded with 
virgated villages. Its south-eastern boundary is the fen-land of the 
Wash, ot, more accurately, the Nen, since a tow of bovated settle- 
ments extends along the causeway between the fen and the sea 
almost to the Norfolk border. From the rise of the Trent in the 
Staffordshire hills to the Nottinghamshire border the river is the 
southern boundary of carucation. 


The lesser provinces do not call for much comment. Of Kent I 
say nothing, as I have attempted to deal with it elsewhere. The 
Sussex wysta, if those be right who connect the term with the 
wythta ot working ox of the plough-team, is a plough-unit, perhaps 
equal to the Deiran bovate, but like enough to the Kentish plough- 
assessment to be explained by neighbourhood. As was suggested 
in speaking of Wessex it may well have had a wider distribution in 
East Sussex than our records allow us to suppose. Cornwall, the 
last of the smaller provinces, presents problems which, on the scale 
here preserved, are chiefly those of mapping. It is clear that the 
duchy preserves traces of three phases of assessment. There are 
hamlet rents of the usual kind (and, indeed, these extend into 
Devon and at points into western Somerset also) such as we 
associate with Celtic populations everywhere. There is. a local 
plough-unit, the Cornish acre, which at times at least appears as 
of sixty-four acres. Finally, there is an overlayer of Saxon hides and 
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virgates. Of these, it is natural to suppose that the hamlet unit is the 
oldest, evolving as Cornwall outgrew the stage of related blood- 
groups, that the “ acre ” came with developed land-right, and the 
hidation at or after the tenth century conquest. It is as a“ caru- 
cated ” area that I have mapped the county, carucated, that is, in 
its own ploughing-unit of the acre, but it would have been equally 
reasonable to have placed it with the hamlet or villar assessments, or 
to have merged it in the main West Saxon mass, for all three phases 
of assessment ate combined there. 

Celtic influence in the south-west remains one of the hardest 
of problems. In the light of history in other parts of Britain it is 
not for a moment to be believed that it was driven wholesale across 
the Tamar, and there remain traces of rents in Devonand Somerset 
so like those of South Wales as to make it certain that more and 
other evidence survives if it could be disinterred. The most 
obvious test, the extension of the Cornish acre tenement into 
Devon, I have failed entirely to establish. It is possible that the 
solution may lie in some identity of the Cornish and Devon ferling, 
the former the fourth part of the Cornish acre, the latter a quarter 
virgate, but that, too, is impossible to understand at present. Until 
more work has been done, and with better results, the acre is best 
taken as that element in Cornish taxation which is most characteris- 
tically its own, and which gives it its best right to provincial status 
upon a fiscal map. 

I have confined myself in these pages to the minimum which 
seemed necessary to explain the systems recorded, and to indicate 
the sources from which the facts have been drawn. The expression 
of two personal opinions (they do not claim to be more) may, 
perhaps, be allowable. Stated bluntly, they are as follows. First, 
that the carucated area, as recorded by Domesday, is an Exchequer 
fiction, and should not be used to support arguments as to the 
extensiveness or intensiveness of Danish influence. Secondly, that, 
since the outlines of the fiscal map conform roughly to that of the 
Heptarchy, if the exceptional extension of Wessex be allowed for, 
they are likely to reproduce the earliest political organisation of 
England fairly closely and, as a corollary to these two propositions, 
that we have here an additional warning, if that were necessary, to 
be prepared to explain local idiosyncrasies of custom by original 
differences arising in the course of the English settlements, rather 
than by some deus ex machina of foreign influence or transforming 
statesmanship in later days. 


1 Cf. the excellent account of the shifting of the incidence of taxation from 
the gwely to the villata under similar conditions in Wales which is given in Mr. 
Willis-Bund’s introduction to the Black Book of Carnarvon. 
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REVISIONS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


IV. THE COMBINATION LAWS.’ 


By M. DororHy GEORGE. 


} | {HE Combination Laws are often identified with the Act of 1799 
and that of 1800 by which it was replaced, to be repealed in 1824. 
Thus their history is apt to be regarded as covered by a quarter of a 

century. These Acts are said to have “ made trade unions illegal. Mr. 

and Mrs. Webb speak of the far-reaching change of policy marked by the 
severe Acts of 1799-1800. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond say: “‘ These two 

Acts, the second modifying the first, prohibiting all common action in 

defence of their common interests, remain the most unqualified surrender 

of the State to the discretion of a class in the history of England.” 

The legislation of 1799-1800 introduced no new principle and created 
no new offence; compared with earlier Acts it was far from severe.? 
Combination in law connoted conspiracy, and concerted action by 
workmen to bring pressure to bear on their employers to secure higher 
wages or shorter hours was regarded as conspiracy at common law. The 
very ancient principle on which this construction of the law of con- 
spiracy rested was that such action was a restraint of trade. Combination 
to raise prices was equally so regarded and instances of prosecutions are 
to be found. Both were in fact of the nature of monopoly in the old sense : 
“ An unlawful kind of traffic when one or more persons make themselves 
sole masters of any commodity, trade, manufacture or the like, with 
design to enhance its price.”* An echo of this conception is behind the 


1 Bibliographical note. For the Acts see the text of the repealing Act (; Geo. 
IV, c. 95) in which they are enumerated ; Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of 
England, 1883, vol. iii, pp. 205-20. See also Place, B. M. Add. MSS. 27,799-806 ; 
S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1920, pp. 1-64. Committee on 
Artisans and Machinery, 1824, Minutes of Evidence. For the circumstances in 
which the Acts of 1799-1800 were passed, see J. L. and B. Hammond, The 
Town Labourer, 1925, ch. vii. For the repeal of the Acts see Wallas, Life of Place, 
1918, ch. viii, and Place MSS. (as above). For early instances of proceedings 
against combination (covins and confederacies), see A. H. Thomas, Calendar of 
early Mayor’s Court Rolls, 1924; Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City 
of London, 1323-64, 1926 ; Idem, 1364-81, 1929. Cf. also Lipson, Economic History 
of England, 1931, vol. iii, pp. 386-409. For eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century legal practice, see J. B. Bird, The Laws respecting Masters and Servants 

. . comprising as well the Laws respecting Combinations amongst Workmen as 
well as all other matters relative to Masters and their Servants, 1795 ; Chitty, Practical 
Treatise on the Criminal Law, 1816; W. Dickinson, A practical Guide to the 
Quarter Sessions, 2nd ed., 1820; Burn, Justice of the Peace (many editions). For 
applications of the doctrine of restraint of trade see cases cited in Bohun’s 
Privilegia Londini, 1723. See also the writer’s “The Combination Laws Recon- 
sidered,” Economic Journal Supplement, May 1927, pp. 214-28. 

Economic Journal, loc. cit., p. 227. 8 Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1727-41. 
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advertisements of the milk distributors who style themselves “ non- 
combine.” 

There were two tendencies in eighteenth-century legislation which bear 
directly on the Act of 1799. One was for private-bill legislation on 
petition from the interested parties. Hence, in addition to the common 
law and to general statutes, many acts were procured by particular trades 
to penalise such things as the embezzlement of materials, the destruction 
of work, and combinations of workmen. The other (which has had so 
great a development in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries) was for an 
extension of summary proceedings before magistrates as a substitute for, 
or alternative to, prosecutions on indictment at the Sessions or Assizes. 
The object was to avoid the delays and expense which led to reluctance to 
prosecute and to imprisonment—sometimes lengthy—where bail was not 
forthcoming. On such grounds Fielding had urged that petty larceny 
should be a summary offence: punishments would be lighter and less 
demoralising but more certain. 

On similar, but less disinterested, grounds, the London millwrights 
petitioned in 1799 for a Bill for their own trade, making combination a 
summaty offence ; the papermakers had recently (1796) obtained such an 
Act. They complained that their business had been brought to a standstill 
by combinations, and that the men acted with impunity, since “the only 
method of punishing such delinquents . . . is by preferring an indict- 
ment at the [next] sessions or assizes after the commission of the offence, 
but before that the offenders frequently remove. ...” When the 
committee on the petition reported favourably Wilberforce intervened 
with a proposal that the Bill should be a general one for all trades. Sucha 
Bill (for a public statute) must be introduced by motion not petition, so 
that proceedings had to begin again, and the motion was introduced by 
Pitt. Thus, almost casually, the Act of 1799 came into existence. It was 
attacked (inevitably) for trenching on trial by jury, and, more specifically, 
for the vague definition of combination and for the powers given to a 
single magistrate. No one defended combination as such, but it was 
maintained that the existing laws were sufficient. The Act of 1799 was 
repealed and replaced by that of 1800 which was unopposed. Two 
magistrates were substituted for one with certain other safeguards, and 
an arbitration clause was added. Little more was heard of the Act until 
the agitation for repeal of the Combination Laws organised by Place 
from 1813 to 1824. 

As a matter of fact it had little effect. After, as before, the Act prosecu- 
tions continued to be made at common law. And while the penalty under 
the new Act was limited to two months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
or three months without, at common law sentences of seven years’ 
imprisonment might be imposed—actually they seem to have ranged 
from a few months to two years. 

To understand why the Act of 1800 was almost “a dead letter ”,1 it is 
necessary to examine yet another legal characteristic of the period. This 
was for Acts imposing summary jurisdiction to become inoperative. 

1 See below, p. 175. 
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They were defeated by the difficulties of drafting an information, by 
appeals to the Sessions (often at a distance), and by the frequent quashing 
of convictions on technical points. The judges moreover disliked sum- 
mary procedure, were very severe on the decisions of the justices and 
demanded a very strict interpretation of the statutes.1 Many Acts thus 
became dead letters or nearly so, e.g. the Act for protecting climbing-boys 
(1788). This treatment of summary jurisdiction was the subject of a bitter 
complaint by a London magistrate in 1821 : “ It is not, I believe, generally 
known that informations before magistrates must be drawn up with 
exactly the same care and nicety as indictments in courts of law; with 
this extra inconvenience that, in nineteen out of twenty cases, appeal is 
permitted to the Quarter Sessions, and that without the appellant being 
obliged to allege any reason whatever ; the consequence is, that a vast 
number of informations, substantially founded in justice, fail before the 
magistrates ; and of those which do not, a great many more are quashed 
on appeal at Quarter Sessions. .. . I must not forget too the gross 
absurdity of legislating to stop an offence of every day’s occurrence by 
what is humourously called a summary remedy before the magistrate ; 
clothing it at the same time with all the difficulties, delay and expence of 
a suit at law.”? The judges held that “a tight hand ought to be held over 
these summary convictions ”,? and many convictions which survived the 
Sessions perished in the King’s Bench. There was a remarkably inter- 
esting case in 1805 on the Combination Act, whose importance appears 
from the fact that Erskine, Garrow, and three other counsel had been 
briefed for some cotton spinners who were appealing against a conviction. 
The conviction was quashed and the decision, which shows how difficult 
it must have been to draft an information under the Act, may well have 
discouraged prosecutions.* 

The next stage in the history of the Combination Acts (some thirty to 
forty, of which the Act of 1800 was the last) is the agitation for repeal. 
This was begun by Francis Place after he had been shocked by a prosecu- 
tion at common law by The Times in 1810 of some compositors for a 
strike. The men were convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from nine months to two years. 

The chief evidence for the working of the Act of 1800 is the evidence 
given to the Committee on Artisans and Machinery,® carefully staged and 
prepared by Place “to show the evils of the Combination Laws.” The 
Clerk to the Committee was George White, who drafted the comprehen- 
sive repealing Act and who says that he made the laws relating to master 
and servant his particular study for twenty years. He considered the chief 
mill-stone round the neck of the workers to be the clause of the Act of 


1 Economic Journal, loc. cit., p. 218. 
: *L. B. Allen, Brief Considerations on the present State of the Police of the Metropolis, 
1821, p. 44. 
°R. v. Corder: Burrow, vol. iv, p. 2,279 (1769). 
*R. v. Nie/d, and seven others: East, vol. vi, pp. 417 ff. See also Economic 
Journal, loc. cit., p. 219. 
° See Place’s annotated copy, Add. MSS. 27,800, 27,801. 7 
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5 Elizabeth c. 41 penalising the leaving of work unfinished except for 
non-payment of wages. This clause, say Henson and his collaborator, 
Gravenor Henson, the framework-knitter, “‘ has been much abused. . . . 
If any dispute ariseth respecting the amount of wages, and a strike or 
turn-out commences, and the men leave their work, having words, the 
master prosecutes them for leaving their work unfinished. Very few 
prosecutions have been made to effect under the Combination Acts, but 
hundreds have been made under this law, and the labourer can never be 
free unless this law is modified ; the combination is nothing ; it is the law 
which regards the finishing of work, which masters employ to harass and 
keep down the wages of their workpeople; unless this is modified, 
nothing is done, and by repealing the Combination Acts you leave the 
workman in ninety-nine cases in every hundred where you found him— 
at the mercy of his master.’”? 

White calls the Act of 1800 “a dead letter upon those trades upon 
whom it was intended to have an effect; namely, the shoe-makers, 
printers, paper-makers, ship-builders, tailors, etc.”” He adds, however, 
that “ it has been extensively felt in local manufacturing trades,” instancing 
the case of the stocking-weavers of Nottingham (he appears to mean 
Leicestershire). This case was related at greater length to the Com- 
mittee of 1824: after strikes (thoroughly justified) to enforce piece rates 
in 1817, 1819 and 1821, the workers’ committee were (after the third 
strike) prosecuted under the Combination Act of 1800. Four were con- 
victed, but the conviction was quashed at Quarter Sessions. Hardly a 
successful prosecution. 

The Minutes of Evidence are almost equally negative on the results of 
the Act of 1800. They show confusion on the part of the witnesses as to 
the Acts on which prosecutions had been made: conspiracy at common 
law, combination (or “under the Combination Laws”), breach of con- 
tract, riot, assault, or leaving work unfinished. Four of the convictions 
mentioned appear to have been on the Act of 1800, one of which had been 
confirmed by the Sessions on appeal. There were also three convictions 
quashed on appeal. Doubtless the Act was used zu ¢errorem to stop strikes, 
but the chief contention of Place and his supporters was that the Com- 
bination Acts led to strikes. After the Act of 1800 the chief weapon 
against strikes (apart from the clause about leaving work unfinished) 
remained the common law with its much heavier penalty. The most 
important clause in Hume’s repealing Act was the one which made 


1“ An Act containing divers orders for artificers, labourers, servants of 
husbandry, and apprentices ” known as the Statute of Artificers. The curious 
practice of modern writers in referring to this Act as the Statute of Apprentices 
may have contributed to the frequent ignoring of its spirit and comprehensive- 
ness. The apprenticeship clauses (repealed in 1813) are a comparatively small 
part of the Act. 

2A few Remarks on the State of the Laws... regulating Masters and Workpeople, 
intended as a Guide for the Consideration of the House in their Discussions of the Bill for 
repealing the Acts relating to Combinations of Workmen (Presentation copy to 
Place in Add.-MSS. 27,804). 
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combinations of workmen not liable to a prosecution for conspiracy. 
When it was proposed to revive combination as a common-law offence, 
owing to the outbreak of strikes and violence which had followed repeal, 
the Spitalfields Weavers petitioned parliament: “the old practice of 
indictment for conspiracy will be again revived, and workmen will in a 
short time be more oppressed and degraded than they were under the old 
laws against combinations of workmen.”! The London weavers after 
much experience of strikes and violence had enjoyed peace under the 
Spitalfields Act (1773, etc.) under which wages were regulated and 
combinations prohibited. 

In general, there seems to have been some vagueness as to the state of 
the law, as well as some reluctance on the part of the masters to face its 
uncertainties. This is apparent in the evidence given to the Committee 
in 1824, it appears also in the proceedings of the master-wheelwrights in 
1734. The Wheelwrights’ Company had been for some time at odds with 
a club of journeymen founded in 1715: they had combined to demand 
increased prices and shorter hours, and in 1734 a committee of the Court 
of the Company was appointed to take counsel’s opinion. They were 
informed of the provisions of 2 and 3 Edward VI c. 15, forbidding 
covenants and conspiracies of workmen. They inquire “ whether 
journeymen agreeing unanimously in giving their masters notice... 
and all leaving work at the same time will be proof sufficient of their 
conspiring together. . . .” In counsel’s opinion it will, “‘ because it is 
hardly possible to have any other proof.” To a further question as to the 
method of punishment, they are informed that though the relevant clauses 
of the Act of 1522 are not, it is believed, repealed, such combination is an 
offence at common law and punishable by indictment. The masters are 
advised to prefer an indictment against several of the offenders, “ and in 
all probability their conviction and punishment will be a means to 
prevent the like practices for the future.” A bill of indictment was 
prepared against forty-two journeymen, who thereupon abated but did 
not withdraw their demands. The masters refused the compromise, but 
eventually the committee decided not to proceed with the prosecution. 

In 1782 one of the Wardens of the Company informed the Court that 
the journeymen had made a general demand for an advance in the price of 
a set of wheels from fourteen shillings to eighteen, the day men to be 
raised in proportion. All had left work, held meetings and raised sub- 
sctiptions. The masters had applied to the bench of justices who had 
been unanimous that “ such meetings and combinations were illegal and 
that the masters might and indeed ought, to indict the men at the 
Sessions.” Eventually eight were sued and convicted.? 

_ The question that remains is, why has the legislation of 1799-1800 been 
given so much importance ? I suggest, in the first place, that these were 
the only Acts styled Combination Acts, and therefore all the opprobrium 
attaching to the mass of legislation repealed in 1824 was loosely and 


* Spitalfields Weavers’ Petition, July 4th, 1825. Add. MSS. 27,802, f. 48 ff. 


* Documents printed in the City of London Livery Companies Report, 1884, 
vol. iti, pp. 856 f. 
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vaguely attached to the Act of 1800. Moreover, modern writers some- 
times confuse the abortive Act of 1799 with that which replaced it. 
Secondly, the word combination was misunderstood, and the impression 
gained ground that associations of workmen were in themselves illegal, 
apart from illegal activities. No one defended strikes as such, Place urged 
repeal on the ground that they would in fact cease. The remarkable 
thing is that even after the unrest which followed repeal the removal of 
restrictions was substantially maintained. 

Thirdly, the lawyers have been misleading ; Stephen says: ‘“ No case 
has ever been cited in which any person was, for having combined with 
others for the relief of wages, convicted of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade before the year 1825. There is indeed, one case, that of the journey- 
men tailors of Cambridge . . . but this appears doubtful. . . .”1! This 
case, on combination of workmen as conspiracy at common law, is not 
doubtful, but Stephen has been misled by some remarks of Wright, whom 
he cites.? But if there are no other leading cases, prosecutions (and 
convictions) were common enough in the eighteenth century, and their 
absence from the Reports can only be that the matter was so common- 
place as to have little legal interest. They are to be found in the news- 
papers and in the Old Bailey Sessions Papers. And there is the notorious 
case of The Times’ compositors in 1810. The manuals and precedent books 
are clear on the subject. But this ignoring of the prosecutions at common 
law naturally makes the legislation of 1799-1800 seem to introduce a new 
practice. It may also be noted that in 1349 some London bakers had been 
indicted for a conspiracy for agreeing not to work except at double and 
treble the wages formerly given.? 

Fourthly, the date of the two Acts and the part taken by Pitt have led to 
the assumption that they were incidents in a campaign against liberty. 
It is impossible to reach certainty in regard to motive, but in view of the 
fact that the Act of 1800 (the only one which was operative) was prepared 
by (among others) Tarleton, the favourite of the Liverpool artisans, and 
by Sheridan, that (like the Act of 1799) it passed unnoticed and was not 
even mentioned in the Annual Register, this would seem to be one of the 
instances in which dark designs have been attributed to Pitt on insufficient 
grounds. One would guess that his motive was no more than a desire to 
stop obstructions to trade which were intolerable in war-time and were 
in fact illegal. Whatever the motive for the Act it was in practice a very 
negligible instrument of oppression. It is significant that Place attributed 
the improvement of London artisans during the early nineteenth century 
to (inter alia) higher wages due to trade clubs and strikes during the war, 
which they had been able to maintain after it in spite of falling prices.* 
Place always maintained that the laws were defied or evaded by well- 
organised trades, while other trades, ¢.g. the handloom weavers, were by 


1 History of the Criminal Law, vol. iti, p. 209. 

2 Economic Journal, loc. cit., pp. 220-1. 

3 A. H. Thomas, Calendar of early Mayor’s Court Roll, 1926, p. 108. 

4 Trade Unions condemned, Trade Clubs justified, 1834. MS. of a tract for working 
men in Add, MSS. 27,834, pp. 51, 63. 
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their tragic circumstances precluded from successful combination. He 
summed up (in his diary, in 1829) the evils of the Combination Laws to the 
working people: “ They induced them to break and disregard the laws. 
They made them suspect the intentions of every man who offered his 
services. They made them hate their employers with a rancour which 
nothing else could have produced. And they made them hate those of their 
own class who refused to join them, to such an extent as cordially to seek 
to do them mischief.’ 

Finally, to identify “ the Combination Laws ” with the legislation of 
1799-18003 is to do much less than justice to Place’s remarkable achieve- 
ment, carried through on the principles of /aissez faire, with the help of 
M’Culloch and Joseph Hume. 


1 Wallas, op. cit., pp. 201, 219. 2 Tbid., p. 239. 

3 Judge Atherley Jones called these Acts “ the first legal enactments against 
the rights of working men to combine for an increase of wages or a reduction of 
working hours.” Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1926. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA. 


HENRI PIRENNE AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 


By F. L. GansHor. 


ENRI PIRENNE died at Uccle, near Brussels, on October 

24th, 1935. He had earned the respect and gratitude of his 

countrymen and the admiration and affection of all those 
who had studied under him, collaborated in his scientific work, 
and received inspiration, advice, or encouragement from his 
powerful personality. His work in economic history is so important 
that, for many of us, his name comes immediately to mind when 
we think of the masters of our discipline. 

The forces which determined Pirenne’s interest in economic 
history were of several different kinds. One was doubtless his 
realistic mind, his preoccupation with facts, his indifference to 
speculation and mysticism. Possibly he was also influenced 
unconsciously by his environment: the son of a manufacturer, he 
spent his formative years at Verviers, a town occupied solely with 
woollen and cloth manufacturing and commetce,! and from the 
beginning of his career at the age of twenty-four he lived at Ghent, 
the centre of the Belgian cotton and linen industries. Another 
influence was that of certain other historians : Gustav Schmoller, 
whose pupil he was in Berlin in 1885, and, even more important, 
Karl Lamprecht, who, while never his teacher, was an extremely 
intimate friend until 1914. 

If these unconscious and external forces did much to influence 
the natute and direction of Pirenne’s historical thought, he had 
other reasons, of which he was well aware, for assigning to 
economic and social factors a predominant place in the study of the 
past. These reasons, though he had little use for treatises and 
still less for controversies on docttine or method, Pirenne has 
expounded in those rare theoretical passages which appear inciden- 
tally in certain parts of his work. It was his belief that economic 
and social phenomena, being comparatively simple, are often 
susceptible of statistical treatment, a treatment which eliminates 
subjective influences. But above all economic and social phenomena 
are for the most part anonymous, collective, and mass phenomena. 

1 For a description of this environment see Hist. de Belg., vol. vii, pp. 246-7. 
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Individual influences ate in general reduced to a minimum—a fact 
which makes the phenomena particularly appropriate for scientific 
investigation. It is to be noticed that in the period when Pirenne’s 
scientific activities were most intense—the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries—economic and social 
phenomena wete mass phenomena par excellence; since then we 
have learned to recognise other kinds. A second reason why 
Pirenne attached so much importance to economic and social 
phenomena is their international or rather super-national character. 
Compared with political studies, economic history rose above 
national prejudices. But above all the subject facilitated that 
understanding of past events from the point of view of universal 
history—a point of view upon which Pirenne more and more 
insisted in his later years.2 It is obvious that Pirenne regarded 
social and economic research as important principally on account 
of its usefulness, but he also regarded economic and social forces 
as constituting essential motives of human activity in the past. 
Yet it would be a mistake to regard him as an exponent of historical 
materialism. He certainly believed in the reality of the influence, 
in some instances the decisive influence, of the actions of individuals 
upon the course of events; nor did he deny the importance of 
ideas as a factor of influence. He expressed his views on this 
matter ex professo, and his portraits of the makers of Belgian 
history in his Histoire de Belgique, and his treatment of the Reforma- 
tion and Counter-Reformation, and even of the first development 
of Socialism, are convincing support of this point of view. 

Henri Pirenne’s work in economic history falls into two patts: 
he was responsible for a considerable number of publications on 
the subject, and in historical studies of a more general nature he 
assigned great importance to their economic aspects. Let us first 
consider the former group. Although he made a noteworthy 


1 These remarks are borrowed, in places literally, from Une histoire économique 
et sociale de la guerre, Acad. Roy. de Belg.; Bull. Cl. des lettres, 1924, p. 117. 
The ideas which Pirenne there published in his treatment of a particular topic 
exactly express, subject to modifications which I have tried to make, his thoughts 
on the importance of economic and social factors in general. As for the applica- 
tion of statistical methods to the study of periods earlier than the nineteenth 
century, Pirenne thought that great prudence was necessary, and did not 
believe them capable of giving results more exact than statements of relative 
magnitude. Cf. Bull. de la Soc. d’Hist. Mod., Nov. 1931, p. 7.) 

® See the article cited in note 1 and “‘ De la méthode comparative en histoire ” 
in G. des Marez and F. L. Ganshof: Compte-Rendu du Ve Congres International 
des Sciences Historiques, Brussels, 1923. 

“* What are historians trying to do?” in Rice: Methods in Social Sciences, 
Chicago, 1931; Histoire de Belgique, especially from vol. iii onward; Pirenne’s 
ideas on this subject certainly underwent a certain evolution, 
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contribution to the study of the break-up of the manorial system, 
it was urban economic life which engaged the greater part of his 
attention, and above all the fundamental question : how did towns 
come into existence in the Middle Ages and how did they become, 
economically and politically, organisms distinct from the surround- 
ing countryside ? Pirenne’s solution of this problem was already 
foreshadowed in his first book, which attracted von Below’s 
attention, Histoire de la constitution de Ja ville de Dinant au moyen Gge ;* 
it is clearly expounded in the striking series of articles? which he 
published in the Revue Historique during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. His solution is based principally upon econo- 
mic phenomena. The towns came into existence during the 
revival of commerce which te-awakened Western and Central 
Europe in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Their origin is to be 
found neither in local markets, nor in prosperous villages, nor yet 
in castles or ancient Roman “ cities,” but in the portus or faubourgs, 
that is to say in the permanent settlements of merchants which were 
formed against the walls of these castra or civitates. It was the 
customs of the merchants and the necessities of their way of life 
which determined the character of urban institutions and law.‘ 
It was the fact that the population of the town lived essentially 
by commetce and industry which differentiated it from that of the 
countryside: such at least is evident if the problem is studied in 
“large mercantile cities ” and not in large rural bowrgs, which were 
able to obtain the legal status of “ city ” without fulfilling a city’s 
economic réle.® 

Pirenne’s explanation was indubitably based upon wide know- 
ledge of the history of French and German cities, but especially 
upon his original study of the cities of the Netherlands,* whose 


1 Le livre de I’abbé Guillaume de Ryckel. Polyptique et comptes de P abbaye de Saint- 
Trond au milien du XIIIe siécle, Brussels, 1896. In Pirenne’s seminar was con- 
ceived A. Hansay’s Etude sur la formation et l’ organisation économique du domaine 
de Saint-Trond, Ghent, 1899. 2 Ghent, 1889. | 

8“ Torigine des constitutions urbaines au moyen age,” 1893, 1895 ; “ Villes, 
marchés et marchands au moyen Age,” 1898. 

4 Objections may be raised to this last statement, especially in the categorical 
form in which it appears in Pirenne’s earliest work, where he seems to discount 
the effect of other influences. 

5 This idea will be found, with explicit acknowledgment of its source, in F. 
Rorig: Hansische Beitrdge z. Deutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Breslau, 1928. 

6 Among the monographs which he devoted to the subject are “‘ La Hanse 
Flamande de Londres,” Ball. Acad. R. Belg., Ci. Lettres, 1899; ‘““ Les Comtes 
de la Hanse de Saint-Omer,” zbid.; ‘‘ Les coutumes de la Gilde Marchande de 
Saint-Omer ” (in collaboration with G. Espinas), Le Moyen Age, 1901; “ Les 
villes flamandes avant le XIle siécle,” Annales de l Est et du Nord, 1905; “‘ La 
question des jurés dans les villes flamandes,” Rev. belge Phil. et Hist., 1924. 
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development he traced in a little book which is a masterpiece of 
clear exposition: Les anciennes démocraties des Pays-Bas.* It was 
Pirenne’s opinion, with which the present writer agrees and which 
Pirenne sustained in certain of his writings,* that the essential role 
played by the former Netherlands and particularly by their cities 
in the economic life of the medieval world justified his point of 
view. 

The older Pirenne grew, the more he was drawn towards the 
generalisation of his studies. With the guidance of his friends Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff and T. F. Tout, he studied the history of the 
English towns ; a prisoner in Germany during the War, he learned 
Russian, and from the writings which were thus made intelligible 
to him he derived a mote exact knowledge of Byzantine-Russian- 
Scandinavian trade from the ninth to the eleventh century. Just 
before the War he began to study the Italian and Mediterranean 
cities, in which he had previously shown a relatively minor interest. 
It was with a much widened scholarship and a technique perfected 
by his extended experience that in 1925 he attempted a synthesis of 
the history of the cities of Western and Central Europe before the 
thirteenth century in Les villes du moyen dge.* The sub-title Essai 
a’ histoire économique et sociale indicates the permanence of his point 
of view. Never before had such a convincing account been given 
of the urban renaissance of the tenth and eleventh centuries, of 
its “ European ” nature, of the widespread development of com- 
merce and industry, of the formation of the bourgeoisie and the 
sub-groupings within it. In my opinion no other work of Pirenne’s 
has equal importance, and I do not believe that more satisfactory 
solutions of the problems raised by this book have ever been put 
forward,‘ especially with regard to North-Western Europe.® 

1 Paris, 1910. There is a good English translation by J. V. Saunders : 
Belgian Democracy. Its early history, Manchester, 1915. 

* The Place of the Netherlands in the Economic History of Medieval Europe, 1929 ; 
also “ Northern Towns and their Commerce,” Camb. Med. Hist., vi, 1929. 

® Brussels, 1927. The subject had been treated by Pirenne in December 1922 
in a series of lectures given in various American universities. The book had 
first been published in a poor English translation by Frank D. Halsey : Medieval 
Cities. Their Origins and the Revival of Trade (Princeton, 1925). 

“A very incomplete idea of Pirenne’s contributions would be given if the 
work of the disciples whom he trained at the University of Ghent from 1886 
to 1930 were to be passed over. Among others may be mentioned that of 
d’H. van der Linden on Louvain and on merchant guilds, of G. Des Marez on 
landed property in the Flemish towns and on Brussels ; that of V. Fris and that 
of H. van Werveke on Ghent, that of F. Vercauteren on the “ cities” of the 
Second Belgium from the third to the eleventh century. The works of his 
former Dutch pupil W.S. Unger on Middelburg must likewise not be forgotten. 

® An American historian, Professor Carl Stephenson, who attended Pirenne’s 
lectures, attempted to apply his methods to the English towns in Borough and 
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He continued to give special attention to certain aspects of 
urban economic life. He contemplated writing the history of the 
Flemish cloth industry, but, apart from some preliminary studies, 
he had to be content to place at the disposal of scholars a work 
compiled in collaboration with his French friend, G. Espinas, the 
monumental Recueil de documents relatifs a Dindustrie drapiére en 
Flandre 

Another subject, closely related to the first, also engaged his 
attention, namely, the history of the craft gilds; but the book 
which he projected was never completed, and the only statement 
of the main lines of his thought on this topic is a long article in an 
encyclopedia.? On the basis of the observations which he had made 
on the commercial and industrial life in the towns he also compiled 
his suggestive study, “‘ Les étapes de histoire sociale du capital- 
isme.”? One of the essential merits of this work was that it showed 
that, contrary to Sombart’s thesis, capitalism existed in the Middle 
Ages, drawing its resources from commetce and industry and, in 
turn, financing them.‘ Lastly, in recent years Pirenne sketched out a 
general survey of the economic and social development in Europe 
between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries.’ Nothing has been 
written which is comparable to these two hundred pages in which 
a great scholar, after a life-time’s work, has succeeded in identifying 
all the significant turning-points of a development which lasted for 
ten centuries and in outlining with a sure grasp of the subject the 
essential and important characteristics of each of these turning- 
points. It is, I think, safe to say that if Les villes du moyen age is 
the greatest monument to Pirenne’s creative genius, his general 
conspectus of the economic history of Europe in the Middle Ages 
Town (Boston, 1933). Cf. on the criticisms aroused by this attempt, F. M. 
Powicke: ‘‘ Henri Pirenne,” in Eng. Hist. Rev., 1936, p. 83. 

1Four volumes, Brussels, 1906-24. Also, Additions au Recueil . . . (Bull. 
Comm. Roy. d’Hist., 1929). 

2 “Guilds, European” in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, vol. vii, 1932, pp. 208-14. 

8 Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. Cl. des Lettres, 1914. English translation, “ The 
Stages of the Social History of Capitalism,” Amer. Hist. Rev., 1914. 

4 The problems of urban demography were touched upon by Pirenne in his 
study: “ Les dénombrements de la population d’Ypres au XVe siécle” in 
Vierteljabrschr. f. Soz.- 2. Wirts. Gesch., 1903, in which he showed how small 
were the populations even of the large cities in the Middle Ages. 

5 “Te mouvement économique et social,” in G. Cohen, H. Focillon and 
H. Pirenne: La civilisation occidentale au moyen age, vol. viii of the Histoire du 
Mayen Age, ed. by G. Glotz, 1933. About the same time Pirenne wrote a short 
but very suggestive chapter on ‘‘ Les nouvelles tendances économiques ” in 
the fifteenth century, in vol. vii (La fin du moyen Age) of Peples et civilisations. 
Histoire générale, ed. by L. Halphen and P. Sagnac, 1931 ; and a very remarkable 
atticle: “Un grand commerce d’exportation au moyen age: les vins de 
France” in Annales a’ histoire économique et sociale, 1933. 
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demonstrates, more than any other of his books, his unequalled 
talent for drawing together the guiding threads of historical 
development. 

We have still to mention briefly that second group of Pirenne’s 
studies to which we have referred: those in which, in dealing 
with a vast and complex subject, he placed the emphasis upon 
economic factors. This he did especially in his Histoire de Belgique, 
that monumental work in which he retraces the history of his coun- 
try, the slow formation of the Belgian nation. It is the large place 
given in this book to the description of economic and social 
phenomena which constitutes its originality. It is these phenomena 
which form the basis of the story which is unfolded, especially as 
regards the Middle Ages and up to the sixteenth century. Through 
the disordered course of political and military events it is these 
phenomena—the development of the towns, foreign trade, social 
conflicts in the large cities, tendencies towards the growth of 
industry in the small towns and countryside—which provide a 
thread of unity; it was they, moreover, which first of all made 
possible and later continued to facilitate the political unification of 
the Netherlands in the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth 
centuries. The Netherlands, in fact, provided a better basis than 
any other region for such a conception of national history. The 
intensity of their economic life until about 1570 and the diversity 
of its forms, had no counterpart in Europe north of the Alps. 

Pirenne was a medievalist and fundamentally he had a marked 
pteference for the high Middle Ages.? He devoted the last years 
of his life to the study of what may be regarded as the central 
problem of this period of history: the transition from the ancient 
world to medieval civilisation. This subject has had its fascination 
for several scholats of our time ; among others, A. Dopsch, F. Lot, 
and C. Dawson. While the last two have emphasised particularly 
psychological or ideological factors, Pirenne, as might be expected, 
ptefers to treat the matter in terms of economic factors; _ his 
Viennese colleague has done likewise, but has been led to different 
conclusions. In Pirenne’s view, the fundamental change which is 


1 Brussels, 1900-32; complete in seven volumes. Several volumes have 
been re-published and some of them very considerably revised, e.g. vol. i, 
which has reached its fifth edition (Brussels, 1929). There is a German transla- 
tion, the first volume of which appeared as early as 1899, and one in Dutch. 
It is indispensable in studying this work to consult the Bibliographie de P’ histoire de 
Belgique, 3rd edn. (in collaboration with H. Obreen and H. Nowé), 1931. 

* He wrote quite recently to Professor Huizinga of Leiden: ‘I have come 
back to the high Middle Ages. I shall end my career as I began it.” (I. Huizinga: 
Henri Pirenge: Handelingen en Levensberichten van de Maatschappij der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde te Leiden, 1934-5 ; p. 184.) 
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the subject of his studies is not the result of the Germanic invasions 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, but of the Musulman conquest 
which, in the seventh century, prevented navigation in the Medi- 
terranean and everywhere suspended telations between the 
Occident and the Orient. It was an economic phenomenon—the 
suspension of an age-old intercourse—which, according to Pirenne, 
was the cause of one of the greatest upheavals in the history of 
civilisation. Pirenne preferred where possible to test his theories 
by economic facts: he compared the economic structure of 
Merovingian Gaul, in which in his opinion large-scale commerce 
still had a place, with that of Carolingian Gaul, which he con- 
sidered to be entirely manorial. He saw evidences in the Frankish 
monarchy, after the seventh century, of the disappearance, not only 
of the Egyptian papyrus and oriental products which had until then 
been imported on a considerable scale through Fos and Marseille, 
but also of the Syrian merchants.1 

Nothing more than the outlines of Pirenne’s daring theory have 
been published, apart from some critical researches on one or 
other of its aspects. But before he died he was able to finish the 
first draft of a book in which his ideas are fully expounded, and 
this book will be ready a few months hence. Every historian, 
whether he agrees with Pirenne’s opinions or distrusts them, will 
value it, for he is certain to find it full of interesting and fruitful 
suggestions. By working to the very eve of his death in putting the 
finishing touches to his last book, the great Belgian historian has 
once again made economic history his debtor. 


1 Pirenne’s views ate set forth in two articles in the Revue belge de philologie et 
@ histoire: “Mahomet et Charlemagne” (1922) and “ Un contraste écono- 
mique: Mérovingiens et Carolingiens ” (1923), and in the first two chapters of 
Les villes du moyen dge. A list of Pirenne’s various detailed studies of different 
aspects of the problem will be found in F. Quicke, “ Henri Pirenne,” Rev. 
an de phil. et @’hist., 1935, p. 1673, n. 2. An analysis of the studies which had 
appeared up to 1932 is given by H. Laurent: Les travaux de M. Henri Pirenne 
sur la fin du monde antique et les débuts du moyen age, Byzantion, 1932. 


PROFITS ON THE RECOINAGE OF 1560-1. 


By Conyers READ. 


and 1561 has been considered at length by Ruding in his Avnals of 

the Coinage of Great Britain, and again by J. A. Froude in his History 
of England, and again by Cunningham in his Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, and last of all by A. E. Feavearyeat in his recent book The Pound 
Sterling.1 It presents a great many points of interest. We are not yet 
certain by whom it was conceived, we have only occasional information 
about its immediate social and economic effects, and we need a very 
discriminating study of English prices during the decade which 
followed it in order to ascertain whether it accomplished in domestic 
affairs what it was designed to accomplish. There can be little doubt that 
it did much to re-establish English credit in the continental money 
market. 

This article is concerned simply with the actual process of the recoinage, 
and particularly with the resultant profit or loss to the crown. It is based 
upon some sources of information which have apparently not heretofore 
been used and some which although used have been misinterpreted. 

The actual procedure was defined in the royal proclamation published 
September 27th, 1560, in which the base money in circulation was reduced 
“as near to their value as might be,”—the penny to three farthings, the 
half-groat (2d.) to a penny and a half, and the teston (6d.) to four pennies 
and a half, excepting testons bearing a certain mark which were reduced 
to two pence one farthing. The proclamation announced that the Queen 
would exchange this base money at its decried value for fine money as 
soon as the fine money could be coined. It forbade the exportation of 
money overseas or the melting of it into bullion, this last no doubt with 
a shrewd realisation of the fact that the silver in the current coin was 
worth rather more than the crown was offering to pay for it.? 

This done, Elizabeth proceeded to set her mints in order. On Novem- 
ber 8th, 1560, she made an indenture with Thomas Stanley, under- 
treasurer of her mint in the Tower of London, John Bull, the comptroller 
of the mint, and William Humphrey, the assay-master, for coining both 
gold and silver of the old standard.* So far as the silver coinage was 
concerned, this agreement set the sterling standard of fineness at 11 oz. 
2 dwt. of pure silver and 18 dwt. alloy to the pound troy. It set the 


1 Citations hereinafter are to the 3rd edition of Ruding, London, 1840, and 
to Scribner’s edition of Froude, 12 vols., New York, 1899. Mr. Feavearyear’s 
book first appeared in 1931. Ruding contains on the whole the best account 
of the historical evolution of the English mint. The Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the constitution . . . of the Royal Mint, published in Parlia- 
mentary Papers for 1849, contains much material of value. 

_? An abstract of this proclamation is given in Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclama- 
tions, 148 J-171 4, 1, NO. 530; its substance is set forth in Ruding, i, 333-4. 
3 Close Rolls, znd Eliz., no. 582, ef. Ruding, op. cit., i, 338. 
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weight at £3 sterling to be coined out of every pound troy of sterling 
metal. This agreement applied to the old mint in the Tower of London, 
which for the time being came to be known as the Nether Mint to dis- 
tinguish it from a second mint which Elizabeth presently set up, also in 
the Tower, for the purpose of expediting the recoinage and which was 
called the Upper Mint. This new mint was placed in charge of Thomas 
Fleetwood as under-treasurer, with John Bull as comptroller (an office 
he held in both mints) and Richard Lee as assay-master.1 By indenture 
dated December 9th, 1560, these officers undertook “ to refine or cause to 
be refined and to melt and convert into sterling money of silver of such 
weight and fineness as hereafter is expressed, all manner of such base 
moneys of her Highness’ coin” as should be brought to them, and to 
coin the same into money of the sterling standard, £3 to the pound troy.? 

And so the work got under way. It will be convenient to follow the 
history of the recoinage through these two mints separately. I shall start 
with the Upper Mint because a complete account of its operations is 
preserved in the Public Record Office (Declared Accounts, P.O., Roll 
2185). This account was submitted by Thomas Fleetwood on February 
24th, 1563. It covers the period from Michaelmas 1560 to midsummer 
1562 and probably includes the complete history of the recoinage opera- 
tions in the Upper Mint. It might well be printed in full since it contains 
much of importance for the history of the English coinage from many 
angles. Here I simply confine myself to its accounting. 

On the debit side of the ledger it reveals that 319,108 pounds of base 
money were taken into the Upper Mint, for which the mint paid, at the 
ptices fixed by the proclamation of September 27th, 1560, £325,938 8s. 24d. 
It is interesting to note the form in which this base money came in: 


By weight By tale 
lbs. oz. cms. dd: 
In testons of the better sort, decried 
from 6d. to 44d. ... Aes 71,448 11} 100,091 4 24 
In testons of the baser sort, decried 
from 6d. to 24d. ... Lb a 26,997 5% TS,671ewO oct} 
In half groats, decried from 2d. to 14d. 217,472 24 204,903 4 44 
In Irish money aie ce a6 Z,191 5 2,272 18 4% 


319,110 of £325,938 8 2¢ 


1 The names and fees of all the officers of both mints are set forth in B. M. 
Lansdowne MSS. 4, ff. 217-18. Thomas Fleetwood had been an officer of the 
mint under Edward VI (Ruding, op. cit., i, 37). The duties of the various officers 
of the mint are set forth in an instrument known as The Establishment of the 
Mint, issued by Elizabeth, December 9th, 1561, and printed in full in The Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the constitution . . . of the Royal Mint, 
Parliamentary Papers, 1849, pp. 21-4. 

2 This indenture is summarised in the introduction to Fleetwood’s account 
preserved in the P.R.O. Declared Accounts, P.O., Roll 2185. Ruding, op. cit., 
i, 338, alludes to this indenture, but seems to be unaware that it referred to a 
different mint from the one made with Stanley and his colleagues on Nov. 8th, 
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This base money was handed over to a company of German refiners 
who refined it at a cost of 10 pence the pound troy. It yielded 121,619 lbs. 
9 oz. of silver of standard fineness, which, at £3 sterling to the pound 
troy amounted to £364,859 5s. of new money. The coinage of this new 
money began in the Upper Mint in December 1560 and continued until 
the following October. Fleetwood’s account reveals the progress of the 
recoinage month by month. It ran as follows : 


December 1560 ... 2,958 lbs. 8 oz. 
January 196%" i? Spee lbs ts WOZ 
February 1561 ... 16,030 lbs. 
March 15610" 623-1265 55: bssgioz: 
April 1560 iqszay 197,4$30 dbsu2 ied) 
May 156% jl ssre-2 7, 320408. 
June 1561... 10,860 lbs. 
July 1863 case Oh AOD: 
August 150k. gang 10.760 ti. 
September 1561 ... 10,630 lbs. 
October 1561... 4,304 lbs. 9 oz. 


With the new money issued amounting to £364,859 5s. and the cost of 
the old money amounting to £325,938 8s. 24d., it is easy to arrive ten- 
tatively at a gross profit from the operation of £38,920 16s. 93d. Fleet- 
wood records certain other items to be credited to gross profits amounting 
to £6,426 os. 8d., which brings the gross profit up to £45,346 17s. 54d. 
Against this figure Fleetwood’s account records the following charges : 


Lou ease 
Allowance for portage of 3d. on each pound troy of base 
money delivered! a viv - am: oy 3,704 19 oO 


Cost of refining the base meta sa gis ‘as “ix, 212,930.00 ne 
Allowance to the company of moneyers for workmanship and 

coinage ... ave Se Ae set ie wre 33547 4 10 
Allowance for wastage in the melting ad %. oie 1,939 I5 oO 
Allowance for wastage in the blanching... ne kus 176010" © 
Miscellaneous allowances... ae ao roe ie 18 0 oO 
For fees of mint officers, wages, provisions and supplies ... 2,841 5 9} 


£25,163 8 of 
If we subtract this total of all the charges from the gross profits of 


£45,346 17s. 54d. arrived at above, we get a net profit on the recoinage 
in the Upper Mint of £20,183 8s. 8}d.2 


+ This portage was promised in the proclamation of September 27th, 1560, 
in order to induce people to bring in their base money. Ruding, op. cit., i, 333. 

* These data are all taken from Fleetwood’s account in P.R.O. Declared 
Accounts, P.O., Roll 2185. In B. M. Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 216, there is a 
memorandum dated Oct. 4th, 1561 and headed, “ The office of Thomas Fleet- 
wood, one of the Treasurers of the Mint.- A brief estimate of clear revenue 
growing to the Queen by refining of the base moneys, the charges of refining, 
repayments to subjects, allowances of portage . . . considered, as follows.” 

The meaning of the figures in this memorandum is not absolutely clear, but 
they seem to read as follows : 
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The regular mint in the Tower, known for the time being as the Nether 
Mint, under Thomas Stanley’s management, handled the rest of the 
recoinage. We have, unfortunately, no complete account of the recoinage 
Operations in this mint. There are some memoranda regarding it in 
P.R.O. Exchequer Various Accounts, E. 101, bundle 303, no. 2, but the 
most complete figures come from the rather unreliable memoranda in 
B. M. Lansdowne MSS. 4, ff. 213 ff. 

The memoranda in the Exchequer accounts consist of two copies of a 
statement about the Nether Mint, one of which is signed by Thomas 
Stanley, John Bull and William Humphrey. It reveals the following 
operations : 

Coined between October ist, 1560, and November 30th, 1561, 
7,395 lbs. by weight and £22,185 by tale of silver coins of the 
standard of 11 oz. fine silver, 1 oz. alloy ; 

Coined between December 1st, 1560, and October 25th, 156r1, 
125,791 lbs. 3 oz. by weight and £377,373 15s. by tale of silver 
coins of the standard of 11 oz. 2 dwt. fine silver, 18 dwt. alloy ; 

Coined between April 1st and April 30th, 1561, 2,997 lbs. by weight 
and £11,988 by tale of silver coins for Ireland of the standard of 
11 oz. fine silver, 1 oz. alloy. 

The memoranda make reference also to a small amount of gold coined 
at the same time, but that we can pass over. It amounted to about 
£10,000 all told, two-thirds in fine gold, one-third in crown gold.1 

It appears from these memoranda that the Nether Mint coined 
125,791 lbs. 3 oz. of silver coin at the standard set for the recoinage. 
Whether the two other items of silver coinage in the memoranda were 
drawn out of the base money called in is not quite so clear.? It will be 
noted that they were at a little lower than standard fineness. If they should 


71,177 lbs. of the better testons at 44d., yielding a 
profit of 2s. 44d. the lb. wt... sai tas 
26,985 lbs. of the baser testons at 24d., yielding a 
profit of 6d. the lb. wt. ... = ere aa £674 .8s,. .9d. 
217,111 lbs. of half groats at 14d., yielding a profit 
of 9d. the lb. wt. ... si ed sas £8,593 19s. 64d. 


to which are added certain allowances, bringing the total up to £18,587 6s. ofd. 
which is apparently the estimated net profit from the Upper Mint. 

The details of this memorandum do not coincide exactly with those of Fleet- 
wood’s own account and are probably not so accurate. The net profit shown is 
about £1,500 less than in Fleetwood’s account. The interest in the memorandum 
lies in its revelation of the fact that the bulk of the Queen’s profit came from an 
undervaluing of the better testons. It reveals also that the baser testons formed 
a rather inconsiderable part of the whole. It reveals further, what all the other 
available figures substantiate, that the bulk of the silver money in circulation 
was in silver half groats or two penny pieces. 

1 Fine gold was 23 carats 34 grains fine; crown gold, 22 carats fine. Cf. 
Ruding, op. cit., 1, 9. 

The item of approximately £12,000 for Ireland was apparently arranged for 
in February 1559. Cf. Ruding, op. cit. 1, 332-3. 

D 


£8,378 16s. 73d. 
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be included then we ought to make some slight readjustment to reduce 
them to the equivalent of metal of sterling standard, which will bring 
the 7,395 lbs. down to 7,272 lbs. 1 oz. 18 dwt. and the 2,987 Ibs. to 
2,947 lbs. 4 oz. 11 dwt. If we then take all three items together we have 
136,010 lbs. 9 oz. 9 dwt. of sterling metal or its equivalent resulting from 
the refining of the base metal in the Nether Mint. Taking this at £3 
sterling the pound troy the new money or its equivalent coined in the 
Nether Mint amounted to £408,032 7s. 3d. The Exchequer memoranda 
do not disclose how much the sterling metal represented in terms of the 
base money at its decried value turned into the Nether Mint. So even if 
we accept the 400 and odd thousand pounds as what came out we still have 
to seek what went in if we are to get anywhere in our search for profit or 
loss. 

Unfortunately our other sources of information about the coinage 
operations in the Nether Mint are obviously less reliable. We must 
revert to the memoranda already alluded to in B. M. Lansdowne MSS. 
4, ff. 213f7. The best of these for our present purpose is f. 214, which is 
evidently a rough attempt to calculate profits arising out of the recoinage 
in the Nether Mint, just as f. 216, already alluded to, is a rough attempt 
to do the same thing for the Upper Mint.1 This f. 214 gives us a note of 
profits arising out of the various kinds of base metal called in, as follows : 


114,099 lbs. of better testons, 6 oz. fine at 44d. yielding a ‘y Sage 
profit of 2s. 44d. the pound weight : be «083,430... 5 mem 
39,700 lbs. of baser testons, 3 oz. fine at 2}d. yielding a profit 


of 6d. the pound weight ave st Jed Ae 993 15 0 
162,828 lbs. of half groats, 4 oz. fine at 14d. yielding a profit 

of 94d. the pound weight x: ave = 6,445 6 8 
To which are added certain allowances amounting to wt 2,407 18 5 


£23,277), Bt sae 

If we could trust this figure our work would be done, but we have already 

observed, in the case of the Upper Mint, that the Lansdowne memoranda 

of profits were at least £1,500 short of the profits revealed by Fleetwood’s 
own accounting. We must therefore pursue the matter further. 

If we take the gross weights of the various sorts of base money refined 

in the Nether Mint as indicated above and convert them by a comparison 


with the conversion figures of the same metal in Fleetwood’s account we 
discover that 


114,099 lbs. of better testons would amount, at the decried Lf S «mates 

values, to “is das ate or Sais ; 159,658 14 74 
39,700 lbs. of baser testons would amount, at the decried 

values, to 7 ie ms Ri a ain Se 294 5 ON OES 
162,828 lbs. of half groats would amount, at the decried 

values, to aa ves " “— os seacm, 436204) LOcme 
316,627 £340,329 15 of 


1 Cf. n. 7 supra. 
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In a word that the Nether Mint paid out for the base money it refined 
£340,329 15s. 94d. or thereabouts. 

Shall we then take the £340,329 15s. 94d. as the cost of the base money, 
accept the figure derived from the Exchequer memoranda, £408,032 7s. 3d., 
as the value of the new money and conclude at once that the difference 
between the two, £67,702 11s. 54d., represents the gross profits of the 
recoinage in the Nether Mint? The objection to this course is that in the 
light of other information on the same subject the figure £408,032 7s. 3d. 
for the new coinage from the Nether Mint seems much too high. Lans- 
downe MSS. 4, f. 213, for example, gives 124,306 lbs. of standard metal 
coined in the Nether Mint, which at £3 to the pound troy would give 
£372,918 as the value of the new coinage. If again we take the various 
items of base money by weight turned into the Nether Mint as recorded 
in Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 214, to wit: 114,099 lbs. of better testons at 
6 oz. fine, 39,700 lbs. of baser testons at 3 oz. fine, and 162,828 lbs. of 
half-groats at 4 oz. fine, and convert them into pure silver on the basis 
of their indicated fineness, they would amount to 121,250 lbs. of pure 
silver, to which, if we add the requisite amount of alloy to bring to 
standard fineness we get 131,081 lbs. of sterling metal. This at £3 to the 
pound troy would amount to £393,243 of new money. 

We have then three figures to choose from as indicating the amount of 
new money coined in the Nether Mint—£408,032 7s. 3d. based on the 
Exchequer memoranda, £372,918 based on figures in Lansdowne MSS. 
4, f. 213, and £393,243 based on figures in Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 214. 
The first of these would show a gross profit of £67,702 11s. 54d., the 
second, a gross profit of £32,578 4s. 24d., the third, a gross profit of 
£52,903 48. 23d. 

Before we undertake to select from these widely varying figures we 
may gather together what information we have about the expenses of 
recoinage in the Nether Mint which are to be charged against gross 
profits. The only expense figures we have for this mint are those in Lans- 
downe MSS. 4, f. 213, and they are evidently not complete. They show 
as follows : 


IGA) Sales He 

Cost of refining the base money... ae. “a on 14,186 19 4 

Cost of recoinage _.... say oh ss “ aes 3.625 Ti 10 

Allowances for mint officers $e ain ssc sae 1.045, O04 

Provisions, supplies, etc. ie sek Foil > DAO, 802 16 

There appear to be no figures for wastage, etc., which 

may perhaps be placed at about the same figures as 

those in the Upper Mint,! say at... = ar 200 FO" O 


£23,362: 14 © 
This would bring total expenses to £23,362 14s. or thereabouts, which 
as compated with £25,163 8s. 94d. for the Upper Mint where there was 
somewhat less new money coined looks low, particularly since the figures 
given for expenses in the Upper Mint in the Lansdowne memoranda run 


1 Cf. Fleetwood’s account on these items supra. 
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about £3,000 lower than those for the N ether Mint. We should, therefore, 
perhaps add £3,000 to the £23,362 14s. This will bring the expense 
figure of the Nether Mint for the recoinage up to £26,362 14s., which is 
about as close as we can come on the basis of what data we have. 

Now if we deduct this amount from the three separate estimates of 
gross profits arrived at above we get three separate estimates of net 
profits, to wit: £41,339 178. 53d.; £6,215 Ios. 23d.; £26,540 Ios. 23d. 
We must select from these three. In making our choice we will recall 
that the net profits of the Upper Mint came to just about £20,000. We 
will recall also that although the business of the recoinage was fairly 
equally divided between the two mints rather more was done in the 
Nether Mint than in the Upper Mint. We may assume, therefore, that 
the profits in the Nether Mint will run somewhat higher, but not a great 
deal higher than those in the Upper Mint. With these facts in mind we 
can conclude that of the three estimates of net profits for the Nether 
Mint arrived at above, the figure £6,215 10s. 2}d. is much too low and 
the figure £41,329 2s. 7$d. rather too high. That leaves us with the 
figure £26,540 ros. 24d. 

At this point we may recall that the estimate of profits in the Nether 
Mint given in Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 214, put the figure at £23,277 8s. 1}d. 
We have questioned the accuracy of the figure and have pointed out that 
the estimate of profits for the Upper Mint in the Lansdowne memoranda 
was about £1,500 short of the actual figure. And yet these estimates in 
Lansdowne MSS. 4 cannot be ignored for they give evidence of being 
William Cecil’s own notes on the subject. Suppose we allow the same 
margin of error in their estimate of profits in the Nether Mint which we 
discovered in their estimate of profits for the Upper Mint. Suppose, in 
short, we add £1,500. That will bring the Lansdowne estimate up to a 
little short of £25,000, which is only a little over £1,500 short of the figure 
we have otherwise reached of about £26,500. All things considered, we 
seem justified in placing the profits of the recoinage in the Nether Mint 
at about £25,000. 

If we add this to the £20,000, which we found to be approximately 
the profits of the Upper Mint, we get about £45,000 as the approximate 
net profits to the crown of the Elizabethan recoinage of 1560-1.1_ This 


' It is distressing to discover that A. E. Feavearyear in his book, The Pound 
Sterling, which contains the latest account of the Elizabethan recoinage, takes 
his figures on the profits of the recoinage from Froude, with apparently nothing 
more than the most cursory glance at Froude’s sources of information. Froude 
(Hist. of England, ed. Scribner’s, 1889, vii, 470) quite evidently bases his con- 
clusions on the memoranda in B. M. Lansdowne MSS. 4, ff. 21 3-14. He accepts 
the figures given in id. f. 213 of 631,950 lbs. as the weight of base metal turned 
into the mints for recoinage and £638,000 as the approximate cost to the mints 
of the base money. He also accepts from the same document 244,416 lbs. as 
the amount of sterling metal secured from the refining of the base money and 
£733,248 as the face value of this sterling metal in terms of the new coinage. 
He then proceeds, on the basis of these figures, to fix the gross profits of the 
recoinage at £95,135. (The apparent discrepancy is accounted for by the fact 
that he has used the round number £638,000 in his text and the more exact 
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was not a bad little stroke of business at all, particularly when we reflect 
that Elizabeth made a handsome profit besides by the marked improve- 
ment in foreign exchange resulting from the recoinage at a time when she 
had large debts abroad. 


number £638,113 in his subtraction. My transcript of the document in ques- 
tion shows the figure to be £637,113 16s. 6d. Feavearyear (op. cit., p. 77) uses 
the figure £638,113 15s. 16d. I cannot say, without a review of the original, 
which is correct, but this detail is not material to the argument.) 

Up to this point Froude’s position is at any rate sustained by his documents. 
But he goes on to say that “ the cost of collections, the premiums and other 
collateral losses reduced the margin to £49,776 9s. 3d.” He has miscopied 
apparently the figure £49,766 9s. 11d. in Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 214, which is 
clearly an estimate of the profits, not from the whole recoinage, but merely 
from that part of it which took place in the Nether Mint. It reveals, as I have 
stated above, profits from the recoinage in the Nether Mint of £23,277 8s. 13d. 
To this it adds a puzzling item labelled, “‘ Money received out of the Receipt of 
the Exchequer {26,489 os. 214d.,” thus bringing the total up to £49,766 9s. 11d. 
But clearly enough the 26,000 odd pounds out of the exchequer was not profits. 
It was probably base money out of the Queen’s treasury turned into the mint 
for recoinage. (There is a memorandum in P.R.O., S.P. Domestic Eliz. xvii, 
no. 17, showing that £72,527 15s. 10d. in toto of base money belonging to the 
crown was delivered out of the receipt of the exchequer to the Nether Mint for 
recoinage.) In any case the figure £49,766 9s. 11d. clearly applies to operations 
simply in the Nether Mint and ignores altogether the operations and profits 
in the Upper Mint which are, as we have already seen, separately estimated in 
Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 216. Froude, however, has assumed not only that it 
represents the whole profits, but that it represents gross profits before refining 
and minting expenses are deducted, all of which is absolutely without warrant 
in the documents he uses. We are used to such slapdash figures from Froude, 
but we must grieve to find them accepted with only very insignificant changes 
by Mr. Feavearyear. Froude then proceeds to deduct from his £49,000 odd 
costs of refining and minting which he takes to be £35,686 15s. 6d. He gets 
this figure from Lansdowne MSS. 4, f. 214. In that document it is the sum of a 
series of payments made out of the Nether Mint. One of these items may have 
been an operating expense, but the rest of them, amounting to £34,689 18s., 
are payments made by royal warrant—f9,000 to Ireland, £21,035 18s. to one 
of the tellers of the exchequer, and such like. These payments represent, 
of course, not expenses at all but money due from the mint to the crown. 
The balance of {£14,079 14s. 5d. (or, by Froude’s curious mathematics, 
£14,079 138. 9d.) which Froude gives as the net profits of the recoinage is 
nothing more than the balance due from the Nether Mint to the crown and still 
unpaid, and has no relation at all to the net profits of the recoinage. 


THE BOURGEOISIE OF GENEVA IN 
THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION 


By AnprE E, Sayous. 


N Geneva the hostility of the bourgeoisie towards the Prince (the 
[Bixer, who had become an ally of that hereditary enemy, the Duke 

of Savoy) led to radical changes whose nature was primarily political. 
Their hostility towards everyone and everything connected with the Catho- 
lic Church led, not without the resistance of an important party in the 
town, to the Reformation and, eventually, to Calvin’s theocratic regime.* 
In order to understand the history of Geneva in the sixteenth century it 
is necessary to know the social background, as originally formed, as 
modified in the course of the struggle against the Bishop and the Duke of 
Savoy, and as finally crystallised under the influence of new ideas and 
streams of immigration. This milieu, which has been to some extent 
neglected by historians, possibly through their fear of allowing personal 
impressions to exaggerate certain features of the picture, will form the 
subject of the present essay. There is fortunately no shortage of data.? 

In the later Middle Ages Geneva, owing to its geographical position, 
was both the urban focus of an agricultural region and an important 
centre of trade and handicrafts. It attracted and retained among its 
population proprietors of distant fiefs and landed properties, as well as 
merchants from the South and the North.® Its political status was that of 
an ecclesiastical segneurie, of which the ruler, the Bishop, was subject to 
an ineffective suzerainty of the German kings. He had been forced to 
concede to the town its liberties and franchises, and the Commune was 
administered by elected “ procurators ” or “ syndics,” and by a small 

1 A different view is represented by H. D. Foster in ‘‘ Calvin’s Programme 
for a Puritan State in Geneva,” Harvard Theological Review, Oct. 1908, p. 396: 
“democracy and liberty were not the objects of the Reform, but they are valuable 
by-products of the Reformation.” The political movement in Geneva preceded 
the religious one ; this was shown long ago by Mignet in his famous Mémoire 
sur’ établissement de la réforme religieuse et sur la constitution du Calvinisme a Genbve 
(several editions). 

* The principal sources are: contemporary writings, of which the most 
famous are those of Francois Bonivard ; the Registers of the Council of which 
the “latin” series has been published by Emile Rivoire ; the genealogies of 
the principal families, chiefly derived from Galiffe’s printed genealogical notes 
and MSS. papers, and Louis Sordet’s MS. dictionary of Geneva families, both 
in the Archives del’ Etat de Geneve ; J. A. Gautier’s /’ Histoire de Geneve, the works 
and studies of Emile Doumergue, Victor van Berchem, Eugéne Choisy, 
Edouard Favre, Charles Borgeaud, Georges Werner and Henri Delarue. The 
Mémoires et documents de la Socitté d’histoire et d’archtologie de Gendve are cited as 
Mémoires, and the Bulletin of the same society as Bu/letin. 

3 Adolph Gautier, “ Familles genevoises @’origine italienne,” Journal héraldique 
de Bari,1893. Some families, e.g. the Hugues and the Manlichs, were of German 
origin. 

4 Charles le Fort, /’ Emancipation politique de Genéve, Geneva, 1883, p. 8. 
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Council, though the underlying constitutional principles were not defined 
with any precision.! 

The Commune, which since the beginning of the fifteenth century had 
been managed by the traders and artisans who formed the main bulk of 
the permanent population, brought together the bourgeoisie and the 
nobles, as well as the lawyers, who were specially valuable to the Com- 
mune on account of their expert knowledge.? Thus, according as the 
nobles and the lawyers penetrated the small Council, the Commune 
assumed a mixed character : still democratic, but influenced by conserva- 
tive elements. In the fifteenth century the effective membership of the 
Commune consisted of nobles deriving their nobility from the house of 
Savoy, members of the Bishop’s following and household, and rich 
merchants who often were themselves ownets of noble lands. The success 
of the fairs of Geneva, which lasted until about 1462,3 gave added im- 
portance to large-scale commerce, and owing to the presence among those 
who visited them of foreign merchants who could proudly claim member- 
ship of free and privileged towns, it also bred in Geneva the spirit and 
ideas of independence. 

“The town was full of gentlemen and knights,”4 members of the 
houses of de Grandson, de Saint-Joire, de Pesmes, de Saint-Germain, de 
Versonay, d’Orsiéres, de Saint-Martin, d’Aglié, de Saint-Apre, de Viry, 
de Menton, d’Alinge, de Rolle, de Gingins, de Gruiéres, and others ; 
all of them forming a nobility which was one of office rather than of 
feudal descent.’ They figured prominently in society and urban politics, 
some of them, such as the de Versonay, the de Pesmes and the d’Orsiéres, 
were among the richest inhabitants of the town. Towards the middle of 
the century their ranks were reinforced by great Savoyard landlords,’ 
who, while perhaps not, as has been alleged, guilty every time they tried 
to take part in local politics of “ the intention to betray,” obviously did 
endeavour to defend the interests of the Duke.* In the following of 
the Bishop there were the canons “of high lineage,” attached to his 
setvice, and consequently bound to him by interest.? The rich merchants 


1 Leopold Micheli, “Les institutions municipales de Genéve au XV® siécle,” 
Mémoires, t. xxxii, and the introductory summary in Georges Wernet’s 
study in Efrennes genevoises, 1926. 

2 List of Magistrates in MSS. Galiffe in the Archives de / ’ Etat. 

3 Frederic Borel, Les foires de Gentve au XV® siécle, Geneva, 1892. 

4]. A. Galiffe, Matériaux pour l’histoire de Genéve, Geneva, 1830, t. ii, p. 407, 
footnote. 

5 This statement rests on the authority of Professor Paul E. Martin of the 
University of Geneva, and M. Roch, Archiviste d’ Etat. 

6 Chaponniére, “‘ Etat matériel de Genéve pendant la seconde moitié du XV® 
siécle,” Mémoires, t. viii. 

7 List of magistrates, 1439, Archives d’ Etat, as supra. 

8 J. A. Galiffe, Matériaux, t. ii, p. 407. 

9 “A Geneval armorial indicates the numerous canons which were furnished 
by the important families. J. B. G. Galiffe, ““ Adolph Gautier et Aymond 
Galiffe,” Armorial genevois, Geneva, 1896. Cf. Canon J. Mercier, Le Chapitre de 
Saint-Pierre de Genéve, Annecy, 1899, p. 31. 
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also formed a very powerful class. As Galiffe has said, “ Commerce led 
in a few years to all the prerogatives and advantages of feudal nobility, 
and merchants acquired seigneural lands and formed illustrious alliances. 
The Savions are a good example: Henry, a merchant and inn-keeper who, 
having made his fortune during the prosperous period of the fairs, bought 
noble estates and rose to the highest honours ; his son Jean proceeded to 
consolidate the position of the family by a matrimonial alliance with the 
de Pesmes. Similar is the history of the Asinari, bankers at the fairs, one 
of whom was made syndic in 1435, and of the Hugues who acquired 
their wealth by trade and inheritance and rose to an exalted position.? 
All of them were typical “ new rich,” eager to enjoy the pleasures of their 
new status; good citizens, but anxious to avoid disturbances and com- 
plications. Finally, there were the petty traders and artisans. Frangois 
Bonivard has provided an example in his description of Ami Perrin’s 
parents: “dealers in wooden crockery and glasses,” who carried their 
merchandise on their backs as common hawkers, until they could afford 
to rent at first one, and later two, shops.® 

If the period of prosperity in the first sixty or sixty-five years of the 
century helped to develop a spirit of independence, the stagnation which 
followed introduced a certain amount of bitterness and scepticism. In 
the words of Francois Bonivard, in the period of relative calm, the 
Genevans were satisfied with “the liberty to make profits or pursue 
private pleasure.”* But in spite of the sensitiveness which they now 
showed whenever they felt their privileges menaced, they were prevented 
by the picture of confused and interlocking interests from foreseeing 
the results of the eventual conflict between the Commune and the Bishop 
or the House of Savoy. 

At the beginning of the new century, however, the Genevans found 
themselves engaged in a struggle with the episcopal power : and nosooner 
had they relegated the Bishop to a purely titular position, than they had 
to defend themselves against the Duke of Savoy,® and the conflict was far 
from settled even after the Escalade (1602). Fortunately for the Genevans, 
the commercial activities of the Fairs had been paving the way ever since 
the fifteenth century for a political rapprochement with the Confederation 
of the thirteen Swiss cantons, and this rapprochement gave them the 
support of Berne and Fribourg, which “ could not allow the key to the 
Swiss plateau to fall into the hands of the Dukes of Savoy ”—a support 
which saved the independence of Geneva.® 

1 Denise Werner, “ Jean Savion,” Revue d'histoire Suisse, 1934, no. 2. 

A. E, Sayous, “La banque 4 Genéve pendant les XVI, XVII¢, et XVIIIe 
siécles,” Revue Economique internationale, 1934; ‘“‘ Placements de fortune 4 
Genéve depuis le XV siécle, etc.,” ibid., 1935. J. B. G. Galiffe, “ Besancon 
Hugues,” Mémoires, t. xi; and especially Henri Naef, “Besancon Hugues,” 
Bulletin, t. v, pp. 335 seq. 

*Frangois Bonivard, Advis et devis de |’ancienne et nouvelle police de Gentve, 
Geneva, 1865, p. 56. 

4 Chroniques de Gentve, ed. Revilliod, Geneva, 1867, p. I. 

5 J. A. Gautier, Histoire de Genéve, p. 11. 

6 Edouard Favre, Combourgeois, Geneve, 1926, p. 41. 
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For a long time many burgesses were afraid of compromising them- 
selves and continued to respect established authority. But the more 
active among them soon took a decisive stand, some in favour of the 
Duke (they were described as mamelukes for having “ betrayed the faith ”), 
others in favour of independence. These were the eidguenots (Eidgenossen), 
the confederates.t The ducal party was composed of divers elements, 
chiefly nobles, who were not so much soldiers as swashbucklers.2_ They 
wete opposed by persons equally turbulent, whom Francois Bonivard 
has described as “‘mutinous and seditious,” and who combined demo- 
ctatic pride with extreme quickness of judgment and freedom from 
scruples. The principals among them—in addition to Philibert Berthelier 
and Amé Levrier, both of whom lost their lives in the cause—were 
Francois Bonivard, more famous on account of his imprisonment in 
Chillon than for his writings ; Besancon Hugues, an able negotiator in 
Berne and Fribourg, and capable of sacrificing personal possessions to 
the public cause ; Claude Vandel, ‘“‘a man of virtue,” Jean Pecollat and 
many others.4 It was a variegated collection of temperaments, all keyed 
up to a state of nervous tension by a difficult struggle on which they 
embarked with means which they all knew to be insufficient. 

In 1519 the Bishop seized and executed Philibert Berthelier. In the 
following year “the economic interests of the Church as a privileged 
class clashed with those of the community ” over the question of the 
tolls.> In addition, complaints against the disorderly conduct of ecclesi- 
astics become more emphatic. In 1521 the name of Luther was for the 
first time uttered in Geneva; a man called Tucher, of Nuremberg, spoke 
of him in a hostelry at which he was staying.® After a short lull, the Duke 
tried to put down trouble by seizing and executing Amé Levrier (1524), 
and thereby merely succeeded in raising men’s passions and thus, 
according to a chronicle, brought about a happy revolution. In 1526, the 
year of the agreement with Berne and Fribourg, fifty-two partisans of the 
Duke, “noble burgesses, rich merchants and men of the long robe,” 
judged it prudent to leave Geneva ;’ and thus commenced an emigration 
which was to change the social character of the population. Jean Balard, 
a good citizen who remained a catholic after the Reform, judged the 
Church thus: “a conglomeration of sins prevailed, pride, avarice, luxury 
and many others.”® But the triumph of the evangelical doctrines in the 
majority of the Swiss Cantons merely incited the Genevans to the struggle, 


1H. D. Foster, Geneva before Calvin, American Hist. Rev., t. vii, pp. 217-40. 

2 Cf. Bonivard, Chroniques, t. i, p. 50. 

el bid... pach: 

4 Tbid., p.16. On Amé Levrier, see Victor van Berchem’s study in Les Etrennes 
Genevoises, 1925 ; Bonivard, Chroniques, t. i, p. 58; on Hugues, see H. Naef, 
op. cit. 

i Henri Delarue, Notes pour V’histoire de la Réforme 4 Genéve avant Farel, 
Bulletin, 1933-5. 

8 Bonivard, Chroniques, t. ii, pp. 206-7. 

7 Jeanne de Jussy, Le /evain du Calvinisme, Geneva, 1865, p. 2. 

8 « Journal de Jean Balard,” ed. Chaponniére, Mémoires, t. x, 1854, p. 111. 
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and was not yet considered, by itself, an example to be followed.* In 
the late twenties and the early thirties men’s preoccupations were 
primarily political in nature, even if changes began to take place in the 
social order.” : 

Events moved quickly between 1533 and 1536. The Bishop fled ; the 
public preachers found an ever readier response; in 1535 the town 
renounced the catholic faith; in 1536 it embraced the Reformation and 
Calvin arrived; and if some of the catholics still remained for a time, 
many of them preferred to emigrate. But in the same measure in which 
destructive action against the adversary united the townsfolk, the new 
doctrines raised opposition among them. If Geneva affirmed its protest- 
antism it was only because it did not desire the return of the Bishop,? and 
in doing so it was far from a true religious conviction. In 1538 Calvin and 
Farel were banished by the “ libertines ” and the irresolute.* 

The departure of the greater part of the nobility as well as of the 
catholic clergy, had important social consequences: it carried to the 
highest rank in the town the men who had occupied the principal public 
offices ; and it prepared the formation of a new class based on personal 
services and achievements, without at the same time producing as com- 
plete a rupture with the feudal and noble tradition as is sometimes 
thought. 

With the return of Calvin to Geneva, there commenced the long period 
of organisation (1541-5) of which only the social aspects can be discussed 
here. Among the important social changes were: the suppression of 
privileges, including even hereditary prerogatives, and the progressive 
formation of “ an aristocracy which is not a nobility but an élite.”® The 
front rank in the Republic, especially in public ceremonies and religious 
services, was naturally occupied by the four syndics and small Council. 
If we analyse Galiffe’s ‘‘ Livre des Magistrats,”® we shall find that the 
principal offices were filled by the members of a group of families which had 
already played an important part in the government of the state, though 
other persons were not altogether excluded. Thus the situation which 
Francois Bonivard finds from 1555 onwards was being prepared: “la 
plus grande part du Conseil estroict estoit toute de parens ou allies.” ? 
An oligarchy quickly re-emerged, largely owing to the need for recruiting 
the magistrates from among the educated classes. An aristocracy, though 
not yet in existence, was certainly in preparation. In addition a nobility 
of “virtue” or merit® was being formed from among the pastors and 


1 Van Berchem, “‘ Quelques documents sur l’origine du mouvement réformé 
a Geneve, Bulletin, t. v, p. 242. 
; inte Berchem, “ Notes sur les progrés du mouvement réformé 4 Geneve, 
ibid., p. 325. 

° Heiz, “Calvins Verbannung aus Genf im Jahre 1538,” Protestantische 
Kirchenzeitung, 1886. 

4. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, t. ii, Lausanne, 1902, Pp. 269. 

5 The expression is Philip Monnier’s. 

8 Archives de I’ Etat. ” Advis et devis, p. 125. 

® De la noblesse et de ses offices, publ. as appendix to Advis et Devis, pe297. 
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the professors of the new Academy; but as both were as yet almost 
entirely of foreign origin, they were impeded by the barriers which closed 
the active life of the town to the refugees, although a few individuals 
attained considerable importance. Of the whole of the sixteenth century 
more than of any other period it can be said that in Geneva “ name was 
more highly esteemed than riches.” The magistrates and the other leaders 
commanded general respect, which in the subsequent generation was 
further consolidated, while the simplicity of life made it possible for men 
who were not rich to maintain their rank. The territories extra muros, 
however, remained and were long to remain subject to a guasi-feudal 
regime. Their inhabitants were treated as “ subjects ” under the jurisdic- 
tions of the “ chatelains ” appointed by the Republic,! and there were still 
some “ seigneuries ” in existence which maintained the desire to possess 
the title of “ seigneur ” at least within a limited area.? 

In spite of the energetic opposition of the old Genevans, place had to 
be found for the French refugees who begun to arrive in 1542; it was 
found, above all, because “Ja ville estoit dépeuple par la retraicte de 
tant de gens.”* The attitude adopted towards them is characterised by 
the statement that being good lawyers and “ exalted in religion” they 
could function as “‘avocats consultants officiels ” or as elders of the 
Consistory by the side of the pastors.4 This point of view Francois 
Bonivard expressed in a general fashion: “il est plus vraysemblable 
que les plantez en un pays anciennement layment et cherissent que 
les entrez nouvellement.” * But the Genevans were led to recognise that 
“beaucoup de Francais . . . avoient abandonné leurs biens, pour suyvre 
Jésus-Christ en pauureté et tribulation mondaine ” and that “ il seroit 
bon leur faire participation au gouvernment de |’Estat publique, les 
faisant bourgeois.”* The Calvinist party saw in this policy a means for 
consolidating its position. Hence after the admission of Picot, a draper 
of Noyon, in 1547, seven Frenchmen were admitted to citizenship on 
April 18th, 1555, eight others on April 22nd, thirteen on April 27th, 
seven on May znd, thirteen on May 16th, etc. Here are the names of a 
few families: de Trie of Lyons, Colladon of Bourges, Trembley of 
Charolay, de Budé of Paris, d’Airebaudouze of Nimes, Duval of Rouen, 
Sarasin of St-Aubin-en-Charolais ; and in 1555, Anjorrant and Joan de 
Jonvilliers.?, But they were admitted on condition that they were not to 
be eligible for a seat on the Council for a specified number of years*; in 

1 See the word “ chatelain ” in the Index to Emile Rivoire, Les sources du droit 
du Canton de Gentve, Aatau, 1927, seg.; the files “‘ Fiefs ”’ in the Archives del’Etat. 

2 Du Bois-Melly, De exercise des derniers droits féodaux de l’ancienne République 
de Genéve, Geneva, 1890. 3 Francois Bonivard, Advis et devis, p. 94. 

4 J. A. Galiffe, Matériaux, t. ii, p. 379. Galiffe continually criticised the French 
immigrants, and did it so unfairly that he provoked a violent rejoinder from the 
historian Henri Bordier in his article on Bolsec in La France protestante, Paris, 
1880. Galiffe invariably contrasted the “‘ protestant vieux genevois ” with the 
*“ huguenot frangais.” 

5 De la noblesse, p. 229. 6 Advis et Devis, p. 128. 

7 Colville, Le Avre des bourgeois de l’ancienne République de Geneve, Geneva, 1897. 

8 Registre du Conseil, vol. 46, fol. 54, Archives de Etat. 
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fact, however, one Frenchman only, a Budé, became a member of the 
small Council in the sixteenth century. None attained a position in the 
syndicate until the beginning of the seventeenth century. The purely 
social distinctions persisted. 

There was also a considerable influx from Italy, though not quite as 
numerous as from France.!_ The case of “ the Marquis,” z.e. the Marquis 
Caracciolo, a great Neapolitan noble, stands by itself, for so exalted was 
his position in the town that a place was reserved for him in the Cathedral 
of St. Pierre next to the members of the small Council.? These refugees 
from Italy, a very distinguished and aristocratic circle, whose distinction 
was not established without the assistance of legendary genealogies,* 
devoted themselves above all to the reconstruction of their fortunes 
through commerce, and for a long time did not attempt to play a part in 
the government of the town. The Lifforts (Le Fort) of Coni, the Diodati of 
Lucca and the Rocca of Ivrée, were almost the only ones to be admitted 
to citizenship in the sixteenth century. Intermarriage within their own 
circle maintained their social separateness. In the end the French and 
Italian immigrants came to occupy an important position in the economic 
and social life of the town, a position which was later consolidated by 
their marriages with important local families and their eventual penetra- 
tion into public offices. 

Yet another important group were the gens de mérite, among whom a 
special place was occupied by pastors and professors, members of the 
“* Venerable Company,” who exercised not only a censorship over morals 
but also a general control over the life of the town in the name of the 
Church. These men naturally belonged to the best families. From 1570 
onwards, and especially from 1592, the syndics and the members of the 
small Council were also elected from the principal families. The “‘ nobles 
et magnifiques seigneurs ” held the front rank, while the clergy, as a 
mark of respect, were described as “ spectables.” 

Thus a beginning was made in the evolution of a new aristocracy. 
The foundation was still one of political and moral distinction, and was 
further reinforced in the seventeenth century by a reassertion of the same 
guiding social principles. The aristocracy expanded further still in the 
eighteenth century, though by then the old basis was already undermined 
by economic influences. After the disturbances of the French Revolution 
it passed through its final efflorescence, which lasted until the local 
revolution of 1846. 

+ Adolphe Gautier, Favilles genevoises d'origine italienne, II series, “ le Refuge,” 
J. B. G. Galiffe, Le refuge italien de Geneve (both cited above). 

* Th. Heyer, Note on G. Caracciolo in Mémoires, t. ix, 1855, pp. 68 seq. ; 
E, Doumergue, Jean Calvin, pp. 633 seq. 

3 J. B. G. Galiffe, Le refuge, p. 17. It was alleged that the Pelissari descended 
from Belisarius, the Micheli from the ancient doges of Venice of the same name, 
and the Beddevolle from Bentivoglio ! 

“Only one Englishman was admitted to the citizenship between 1560 and 
1570: Ch. Martin, Les protestants anglais réfugits a Gendve au temps de Calvin 
(1555-60), Geneva, 1915, pp. 68-263. The Germans arrived later in small 
numbers : Alfred Schreiber, Die deutsche Gemeinde in Genf, Geneva, 1919. 


BRITISH CAPITAL AND AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


By Francis Epwin Hype. 


nineteenth century has claimed the attention of many well-known 
economic historians and economists. They have shown that the 
prestige and the backing of the London money market was eagerly sought 
by American business men and financiers, even though it meant very often 
that, in so doing, they placed power in the hands of British bondholders, 
who could and often did oppose their wishes and obstruct their plans 
for industrial and commercial expansion. But the policies of the com- 
mittees of British bondholders were not always obstructive. In the case 
set forth in the following article, British finance, through the medium of 
bondholders’ committees, helped to free the promoters of a great trans- 
continental railroad—the Northern Pacific—from the domination of 
certain German financial interests which were not progressive enough to 
keep pace with the great economic changes brought about by the exten- 
sion of the railway.1 In doing this, British finance played an important 
part, however indirectly, in the ultimate development of the north-west. 
Bondholders’ associations were the outcome of an age which sacrificed 
much to respectability and to security. In England the gradual develop- 
ment of the idea of limited liability had, by the Act of 1862, made it an 
easy matter to bring perpetrators of bogus companies within the limits of 
the law. But with regard to the regulation of British capital which was 
invested abroad there was no adequate protection. A bondholder en- 
trusted his money to a foreign corporation entirely at his own risk. 
When reckless speculation led to a dangerous and foolish use of his 
capital, stopped his dividends, and brought him to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, he had no means of redress. The British Government might 
protect the interests of its merchants with gunboats, but it could only 
offer to the disappointed bondholders the poor consolation that “ friendly 
offices ” had been used on their behalf. 
It was largely in response to a public opinion indignant at the growing 
insecurity of investment abroad that the Association of Foreign Bond- 
holders was formed in 1868.2 The idea of the Association was, as one 


1 Material for this article is contained in the collection of Henry Villard’s 
correspondence housed in the Widener Library at Harvard (hereafter cited 
as V.P.), and in the Tyndale Collection in the Baker Library of the Business 
School at Harvard; also in a German collection under the title of Oregon und 
California Bahn. The most important printed material is to be found in E. V. 
Smalley, History of the Northern Pacific, 1883; Henry Villard’s Memoirs, 2 vols., 
1904; and J. B. Hedges, Henry Villard and the Railways of the North West, 1930. 
The financial background of the period can be obtained in L. H. Jenks, Migration 
of British Capital, 1927 ; and H. Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker 1870-1914, 1930. 

2Tt was incorporated under the Limited Liability Acts of 1862 and 1867, 
clause 23, which empowered the Board of Trade to grant a licence to any 
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writer has aptly put it, “to place a sense of obligation upon the banker 
towards the people to whom he sold the bonds.” * Furthermore, it was 
generously hoped that such an organisation would afford the means of 
bringing a defaulting government or foreign corporation to book; and as 
far as results were concerned the original ideas of the incorporators were 
fully realised. By means of financial boycott the Association could threaten 
to close the markets of the world to any country which refused to honour 
its obligations. It could render assistance and give advice when required 
“to governments, bourses, loan contractors, bankers or private bond- 
holders.”2 The sphere of its activities soon became international. By 
means of an intricate system of allied committees in Europe and in 
America it could carry on negotiations on behalf of its bondholders with 
the least possible friction and delay. The subsidiary committees in the 
various financial centres of the world were well supported by the tech- 
nique of the law; they were represented by agents everywhere and often 
strengthened by affiliation with a great banking house or established 
business firm; their interests were far-reaching; their influence was 
universally acknowledged. 

It happened that much of the investment which came under the super- 
vision of the Association was in American railroads. These railroads 
were, during the years which followed the Civil War, being built in an 
indiscriminate network over the country. The great transcontinental 
lines, linking up the vast regions of the north and the south-west with the 
eastern seaboard, made wholesale claims on European capital. In 
particular, the projected Northern Pacific, which was to extend from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, to Portland, Oregon, sought financial help in all 
countries which had capital to invest in its construction. German interests 
were already very strong in Oregon, and the bondholders’ committee in 
Frankfort, by means of some $11,000,000 invested in the Oregon and 
California Railway, controlled practically all the transportation in the 
country west of the Cascade Mountains—a territory through which the 
Northern Pacific desired to run.? Henry Villard, who was the agent of 
the German bondholders, had by a judicious purchase of the stock of the 
Oregon and California Railway made himself President of this company 
in 1876. He was a man eminently suited to the task of government and 
he had been a faithful agent to the interests of the German bondholders. 
It was naturally assumed in Frankfort that he would be guided in all his 
deliberations by the wishes of the committee. The bondholders thereupon 


association “‘ formed not for the purpose of trade or for profit but for a public 
object,” vide Jenks, op. cit., pp. 288-9. 

1 Jenks, op. cit., p. 288. 

2 Jenks, /oc. cit., Tyndale Collection. Reports of the Committee of Bond- 
holders, 1875. “‘ Any expedient,” so ran the Report of this year, “ by which 
wilfully defaulting states can be in effect posted on the stock exchanges and the 
bourses of Europe, is likely to prove in the end the most practical vindication 
of bondholders’ rights.” 

° The importance of the north-western territories to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is shown in Hedges, op. cit., relevant chapters. 
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proceeded to extend their control over the company which had been 
built up by their capital by transferring the executive power to Frankfort, 
and leaving a staff appointed by the bondholders and directly responsible 
to them to carry out their wishes in America.1 

However much this policy may have been an encroachment on private 
rights and property, it could scarcely fail in its object. It left the position 
of the President entirely dependent on the support of the committee ; 
for the moment, too, it stifled all opposition, as there was no one man 
strong enough to have organised it had it arisen. Between 1876 and 1878, 
therefore, this small association of German bondholders rose to a position 
of supremacy in the direction of the economic well-being, the prosperity, 
and the development of the vast regions of Oregon and California.? 

The prospects of the committee were hopeful indeed ; shrewd, hard- 
headed business men, financiers of great repute representing the strongest 
banking houses in Germany supported it; its credit seemed unassailable. 
Yet beneath this apparent solidarity there were flaws which threatened to 
wreck the whole structure of its financial security. The success of the German 
plan depended upon Villard’s subservience to the wishes of the committee. 
It very soon appeared, however, that they had misjudged their man. 

Villard, shortly after his accession to the presidency of the Oregon and 
California Railway, conceived it possible that at some future date the 
railways of Oregon might become a vital part of a more comprehensive 
union. As early as 1873 the idea of an amalgamation with the Northern 
Pacific was germinating in his mind, but it was an idea known only to his 
mote intimate friends. “ Such an operation,” wrote Bretherton, his friend 
and agent in London, “ would be a very fine and legitimate one and would 
offer the basis for a solid and magnificent operation in Frankfort.” 3 
But Frankfort (could Bretherton have known it) was certain to oppose any 
suggestion coming from America. The policies of the two sides became, 
as time went on, more sharply defined ; the committee being unanimous 
in resisting any change which smacked of incaution ; Villard insisting on 
employing his administrative faculties in the creation of still larger schemes 
of consolidation and reconstruction.t Jealous of the power which they 
had gained in the management of the lines originally under their control, 
the committee was loth to delegate it to a man whom they conceived 
could but have little knowledge of the laws of railroad supervision. 

At first Villard was in an unenviable and peculiar position. By accepting 

1V.P. box 114; also box 71. Bericht des Comités zum Schiitze der Besitzen 
7 Prozent Ow & C. RR3 

2Reinganum, Bericht tiber die Oregon und California Eisenbahn. The 
German bondholders controlled the main lines of communication in Oregon 
and California by the investment in the Oregon Central Railroad, the Western 
Oregon Railroad, and the Oregon Steamship Company. 

3 V.P. box 88, Bretherton to Villard, Oct. 19th, 1879; also box 108, Jan. 1876. 

4'The members of the committee were: H. Hohenemser, director of the 
Deutsche Bank; A. Neiderhofheim, manager of the Bank of Commerce, 
Frankfort ; J. Schmidt, merchant ; A. Otto, Councillor at Law ; M. Benjamen, 
director of the Baierische Wechsler Bank ; F. S. Kierop, director of the Bank 
of Amsterdam; S. Buchnor, and W. Koster. 
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German capital he naturally increased his liabilities with the Frankfort 
committee, and likewise his dependence upon them. He was placed under 
the constant fear that they might leave him unsupported.t_ For some 
considerable time he had thought much on the possibility of seeking a 
financial backing elsewhere than in Frankfort. His friends in England 
had, since his accession to office, continually urged him to strengthen 
his connection in London. The prospects which they placed before him 
in order to tempt him to do this were many and pleasant. He would, they 
said, by utilising British capital be under no obligation as to the future 
policy which he might wish to pursue in America. They had implicit 
faith in his judgment, the soundness of his administration, and his 
tactfulness in the management of men.? Villard could hope for no 
stronger expression of confidence. 

Negotiations were opened secretly with the London committee of 
bondholders through the London and San Francisco Bank, notices were 
issued in London to those interested in the development of American 
transportation, statements of the progress already made, and of the finan- 
cial status of the companies involved, were industriously circulated ; so 
that by the middle of the year 1880 sufficient enthusiasm had been aroused 
in London to give Villard ample assurance of a large measure of support 
from Great Britain, should it be necessary to use coercion in his struggle 
with Frankfort. 

Roughly $5,000,000 of British capital had found its way into Oregon 
by the year 1879, mainly in mortgage bonds of the Oregon and California 
Railway and the Oregon Central Railway. The bonds were held in 
scattered lots throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain, pro- 
viding an excellent excuse for unification and utilisation. But Villard’s 
friends were extremely conservative and nervous of using the British 
bondholders as a means to an end. “I by no means approve of a London 
committee,” wrote Bretherton. “‘ We should be out of the frying pan 
into the fire; they would want more and would be far more difficult to 
handle than our friends in Frankfort.”4 Bretherton knew also that 
Villard could not possibly buy more than 200 bonds with which to start 
an operation on the London market ;5 but Villard was only too well 
informed of the conditions existing in the money markets of the world. 
Great wealth was not an essential of success in the flotation of a loan 
under the procedure then commonly in use. Ability to make a market 
rather than financial prestige was the keynote of a successful deal. All 
that Villard needed was sufficient capital to ensure publicity for his loan, 

* When on one occasion Sulzbachs, a banking house which financed the 
committee, actually withdrew part of its Oregon Railway and Navigation 
stock, Villard was seriously threatened with the alternative of bankruptcy 
or the complete repudiation of all his contracts and obligations. V.P. box 88, 


November 11th, 1879; also boxes 96, 69 and 71, May to December 1878 ; 
and February to November 1879. 


® Vide letters in praise of Villard by the British bondholders, V.P. box qr. 


3 V.P. box 88, Report books, also Tyndale Collection of Reports. Oregon 
und California Bahn, V.P. box 146. 


4V.P. box 88, January 1oth, 1880. 5 bid. 
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and to cover margins on the bonds which he would have to buy and sell 
to himself on the exchange during the first few days ; thereafter he would, 
with ordinary luck, carry on the operation out of the income from the 
loan, Bretherton, who should have been well acquainted with the methods 
then employed, was horrified when he heard that Villard intended to rig 
a market in London without what appeared to him to be a substantial 
backing. “‘ We cannot devise any possible manceuvre by which the bond- 
holders now holding the securities can be brought to submit voluntarily 
to a loss. This is why I have always told you that any scheme to obtain 
assent must not inflict a loss on the bondholders, but must provide them 
with some sort of elastic security which they can hope to sell at a profit.” 1 
Bretherton, however, was open to conviction; though had it not been for 
the fact that Frankfort unknowingly played intoVillard’s hands, his conver- 
sion to the President’s methods might have been longer and more painful.? 

It is a far cry from Oregon to Frankfort even in these days; in 1875 
the journey occupied just over two months. But rumour flies with 
uncanny swiftness. Soon after Villard had determined on his course of 
action with regard to the British and German committees, and the part 
which they were to play in the formation of a transcontinental company, 
great uneasiness could be observed in the councils of the committee in 
Frankfort. Alarmed at the growing activity, the purport of which they 
were at a loss to understand, the Germans immediately began to seek 
some method by which they might be able to husband their resources 
against unexpected calls upon them. Their one hope lay in the wholesale 
reorganisation of their Oregon holdings, and the man best fitted to advise 
them, in their estimation, was Bretherton.? It was a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity, coinciding in every way with Villard’s wishes, and, though 
Bretherton was still sceptical of the value of a British connection, he agreed 
to press for a First Mortgage on the company and invite British capital to 
participate in it. By a subtle terminology in which the “ company ” 
replaced the “‘ committee” in the phraseology of the deed, and by en- 
suring the new bondholders with the right to vote, Bretherton deceived 
the very shrewdest of the German financiers. Then having induced them 
by the attractiveness of his terms to agree to his proposals he was able 
to enter into direct negotiations with Villard and his British friends. 
When the British connection became strong enough, Villard planned to 
resign the presidency, knowing that in so doing he would leave the 
German committee in such a state of confusion and misapprehension 
that they would be likely to ask him to return literally at any price.5 


i'V.P. box 88, January 13th, 1880. 

* Vide German despatches to Bretherton, V.P. box 146. 

3 Bretherton, as Villard’s judicial adviser in London, had kept in close touch 
with Frankfort. He was in a strong position to advise either side. Report, 
Committee of Bondholders, Frankfort, 1880, V.P. box 114. 

4V.P. box 88, February 6th, 1880; March 5th, 1880; March 22nd, 1880. 

5 V.P. box 88, Bretherton to Villard, January 4th, 1881. “ As for the com- 
mittee,’ Bretherton wrote, ‘‘ they would, under such circumstances make no 
fight at all, but drop harmoniously into line. ” 
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Bretherton’s method of reorganisation was an undoubted success on 
the market. British capital flowed in steadily, so that Villard was able to 
increase considerably his holdings of “dependable” stock. A fairly 
strong voting force was established for him in London, and a subsidiary 
committee under the supervision of the general Association was created 
to safeguard the rights of the bondholders of Oregon securities in 
England.1 Villard was so encouraged by the results of the sale of the 
bonds that he seriously considered putting an end to the German domina- 
tion there and then.? But Bretherton was not so easily moved. He had 
no immediate hopes of inducing the London syndicate to do anything.® 
He urged Villard to go forward with his original plans for gaining a 
controlling interest in the Northern Pacific, which was then nearing the 
completion of its construction. If this could be achieved, then Bretherton 
had hopes that London would be in a position to give Villard an over- 
whelming support over any objections that might come from Frankfort.‘ 

It had long been evident to Villard, as to every other mind grasping 
the situation, that without the support of the traffic controlled by the 
Oregon companies, the Northern Pacific would not be remunerative ; 
similarly the Oregon lines would suffer under the competition offered 
by the Northern Pacific. Villard, therefore, by a stroke of financial 
genius which astounded even the least conservative of financiers of that 
day, bought up a major share of Northern Pacific stock. It was one of 
the most spectacular episodes in his career, ever afterwards to be called 
the “ blind pool.” > The next thing for him to do was to establish concord 
between the rival factions over which he could assert his authority. 
Perhaps his report to the stockholders in 1884 contains the best account 
of his position. ‘‘ There were insurmountable legal and other obstacles 
to an actual consolidation of the companies,” he wrote. “‘ There was 
obviously but one way open to the end in view, viz. the concentration of 
a controlling stock ownership. The best means appeared to be the forma- 
tion of a third company for the purpose of holding and acquiring at once 
the paramount interest in the two corporations—the Northern Pacific and 
Oregon Railway and Navigation companies. With their control once 
assured the acquisition of that of the minor companies, the Oregon and 
California Railway, and the Oregon Improvement Company appeared 
to be but a question of time and method.” ® 

The difficulties and the obstacles referred to were those connected 
with the suppression of the rumblings of discontent in Frankfort.? 
Gradually the purpose was being achieved. The “ blind pool ” had been 
composed mainly of American men ;8 now with the aid of the British 
bondholders Villard sought to create his third company, the Oregon and 


1V.P. box 88, January 1st, 1881. 

2 'V.P. box 88, January 4th, 1881. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. ; 
® There is an excellent chapter dealing with this episode in Hedges, ch. iv. 
® Report to the stockholders of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 1884. 

? Vide especially V.P. box 88. 

8 Hedges, Joc. cit. 
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Transcontinental. Its objects were announced to be, first, to hold and 
acquire permanently a majority interest in the stocks of the Northern 
Pacific and Oregon and Navigation companies ; next, to carry out the 
general plan of amalgamation outlined above. 

As might be expected, violent opposition was raised in Frankfort to 
these proposals, and had it not been for the comforting news from 
England, Villard might well have been forced into accepting some less 
drastic agreement which carried with it the full assent of the Frankfort 
committee. By January 21st, 1881, the London syndicate had been turned, 
by the patience and the ingenuity of Bretherton, into a solid voting body 
which could be relied upon to support wholeheartedly the management 
of the reorganised companies. “I have no doubt that I have laid with 
complete success the foundation of the London syndicate, which, as I 
mentioned in my earlier despatches, is in everything but name a rival 
committee. The executive committee are yourself, myself, and Peebles.1 
. .. The peculiarity of the syndicate is the semi-private character we 
give it. All information is refused except to bondholders.” 2 

Meanwhile Bretherton had been carrying on complicated negotiations 
with Frankfort in a desperate attempt to induce the committee to call a 
general meeting for the purpose of sanctioning the new schemes of 
amalgamation. The Germans were afraid of an appeal to London. They 
might have yielded to some sort of compromise had not Villard chosen 
at this moment to impress them with his power. He brought the Oregon 
and California and the Oregon Railway and Navigation companies 
together in a defensive and offensive alliance, and by so doing he estranged 
opinion in Frankfort beyond the hope of reconciliation. Under the terms 
of this alliance the staffs of the two companies in Oregon and in New 
York were to remain entirely distinct, while their management was to be 
transferred to an executive committee in America. After a final but un- 
successful attempt to impose a restraining hand upon Villard, the German 
committee retired to pursue a policy of elusion and endless postponement. 
Even so, Bretherton was not eager to seek the help of the rival committee 
in London in order to obtain the necessary assent for the inauguration of 
the Oregon and Transcontinental company, on the grounds that such an 
action might lead to the exchange of “‘ King Stork for King Log.” * But 
Villard’s influence in London was growing daily. In six months the 
syndicate had bought a million of bonds at 63, collecting a solid voting 
force of two millions.4 Magnates on the Stock Exchange openly offered 

1 Peebles was the President of the London and San Francisco Bank. 

2V.P. box 88, January 21st, 1881; also The Times, January 21st, 1881 ; 
V.P. box 146, May 1881; Oregon und California Bahn; “In Erganzung 
unseres neulichen Londoner telegrammes geben wir in folgendern unglahren 
Wortlaut der Beschlusse der am Freitag in London stattgehabten Versammlung 
von Bondbesitzern” . . . usw. 

8V.P. box 88, February 21st, 1881. “‘ According to Braunfels,” wrote 
Bretherton, ‘‘ the committee do not want to fight but to get some concessions 
which would enable them gracefully to capitulate; but at the same time he 
thinks that their complacency would disappear if they found out that we had 
but few bonds.” 4 Ibid. 
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to give him the support of another million and a half of votes “in order 
to put out the German committee,” though as a price for their help they 
demanded a minority representation on the New York board.1 Frankfort 
was compelled to yield. The members of the German committee were 
at last forced to call a general meeting for the purpose of approving 
Villard’s scheme. So, after much labour the Oregon and Transcontinental 
company came into being. 

The remainder of this story does not take long in the telling. With 
the aid of the new company Villard fulfilled his mission strictly as defined. 
Through it he acquired a controlling interest in the stock of the Northern 
Pacific and the Oregon Railway and Navigation companies, thus estab- 
lishing an absolute harmony between them. It proved a faithful ally ; its 
financial help brought relief not only to the Northern Pacific in times of 
danger and crisis, but also, when it was most urgently needed, to those 
companies under its direct administration. Villard became in due course 
the President of the Northern Pacific, bringing wisdom, financial genius, 
and constructive ability to its councils.? His vision of a transcontinental 
line incorporating the Oregon lines and with a terminus at Portland 
achieved a splendid realisation. His fight against the concentrated forces 
in Frankfort was the first part of his general scheme for securing the 
consolidation of the warring factions in the transportation circles of the 
north-west. In helping him to throw off the irksome burdens which 
German finance imposed upon him British capital was invested in a 
productive and wholly beneficial work. 


1'V.P. box 88, February 27th, 188r. 
* Hedges, op. cit., chap. v. V.P. box 88, September 5th, 1881. 


THE RECORDS OF THE MINES ROYAL 
AND THE MINERAL AND BATTERY 
WORKS. 


By D. SEABoRNE Davies. 


HREE tecently discovered volumes, now deposited temporarily 
in the British Museum, were found on inspection to contain the 
minutes of the court-meetings of the Mines Royal and the Mineral 
and Battery Works. Two volumes, covering the periods 1568-85-6 and 
1620-1713 respectively, belonged to the Mineral and Battery Works, and 
the third contained the minutes of the Mines Royal from 1654 to 1709. 
It is clear from these records that they would, in all probability, have been 
irretrievably lost to posterity in the first decade of the eighteenth century 
but for the vigilant interest of Sir Isaac Newton, who retrieved them from 
a “straing woman” into whose hands they had fallen through the 
criminal neglect of a defaulting secretary. Two other volumes secured 
at the same time by Newton do not appear to have been preserved. 
Moreover, the volumes under review vary in the quality of exhaustiveness 
(on many points they are tantalisingly meagre), and contain several gaps— 
the worst being one of fourteen years, between 1695 and 1709, in the 
minute-book of the Mines Royal. 

These books contain a very large number of references to the industrial 
undertakings of the two Societies or of their licensees. In 1663 the Court 
of the Mines Royal discussed at length the rules to be observed in the 
grants of leases by the Society, and these rules are included in the minutes 
of August 1663. The records reflect the fluctuations in the fortunes and 
activities of the Societies which have already been described by Dr. Henry 
Hamilton and others. It may be of interest to observe that the attention 
of the Battery Works was drawn in 1694 to the possibility of develop- 
ments in America and that it was suggested in 1709 that iron and battery 
works in New England, and especially the undertaking of Hubbard in 
Boston, should be regulated under the protection of the Society. 

The first volume of the Battery Works opens with full copies of 
the patents granted by Elizabeth to the originators of the Society, of the 
complementary indenture between the Crown and the patentees, of the 
original charter of incorporation, and of the original “ constitution ” of 
the Society. The second volume significantly begins with a full report of 
the Case of Mines from Plowden’s Commentaries. The records of the 
first twenty years of its operations constantly refer to the protracted 
litigation directed to the maintenance of its monopoly privileges, 
particularly in Derbyshire, but it cannot be said that the recorded minutes 
add much to the information which can be gleaned from the very ex- 
tensive records of the Court of Exchequer at the Public Record Office. 
There are occasional references to proceedings against infringers between 
1620 and 1640, particularly against interlopers in Somerset, and these 
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illustrate the preference of these monopoly companies for the Council 
and the Star Chamber rather than for the common law courts. In 1630-1 
the Society is seen upholding its privileges against the Cardmakers, and 
between 1650 and 1678 the minutes frequently refer to the Society’s 
agitation against the importers of foreign wire by petitions to the Crown, 
litigation in the courts, and otherwise. The minutes of March 1678 show 
that the Society, before the issue of the royal proclamation against foreign 
importations, disclaimed any desire to keep the manufacture of wire as a 
monopoly in its own hands, protesting that its sole desire was to maintain 
its own works, set up at great expense, from ruin and stating that it had 
no objection to others setting up similar works in this country. Even 
after the proclamation, a licensee of the Society complained bitterly in 
1684 of the competition of foreign wire manufacturers and alleged that 
they deliberately under-cut prices in order to break the home trade. After 
the decline of the Societies in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and especially after the passing of the Mines Royal Act, 1689, it is not 
surprising that the determination of the Societies to reassert their 
privileges, as recorded in the minutes of the early eighteenth century, 
does not appear to have been followed by any vigorous action. 

The extreme nervousness of these monopoly companies during the 
period of agitation against monopolies between 1620 and 1624 is well 
illustrated in the minutes of the Battery Works. Pending litigation was 
carefully handled to avoid as far as possible the raising of the issue of the 
validity of the company’s privileges, and counsel’s opinion was taken on 
the possible effect of the provisions of the Monopoly Bill of 1621. He 
advised that the provisos in the Bill exempted the Society from its main 
provisions, and the Society consequently followed the policy of letting 
sleeping dogs lie and decided not to seek the addition of any further 
provisos to the Bill, “fearing if it would fayle, it would but bringe their 
privyledge in question and do them more harm than good.” On the 
renewal of the agitation in 1623 both companies met to discuss the 
Council Order which “ tended to the calling in of the charters.” After 
the passing of the Monopoly Act, the two companies discussed in 1625 
the question of the maintenance of their privileges against the more 
recent grantees of the Crown, and they decided to refrain from petitioning 
the King on the matter until some of the newcomers, by virtue of their 
new grants, should attempt to work without the licence of the com- 
panies, which they conceived they would not do, as one of them, Sir Hugh 
Middleton, despite his grant from the Crown, had recently approached 
the Battery Works for a licence. 

The reliance placed on the policy of keeping influential friends at 
Court is shown throughout these minutes, and particularly by the records 
of the appointments of Governors, from Cecil and Pembroke in the early 
period to Bulstrode Whitelocke and Prince Rupert in later days. A 
reference to Whitelocke serves as a reminder that the statement made by 
Dr. Hamilton (see The Brass and Copper Industries, 1926, p. 59) that from 
“ the beginning of hostilities until the Restoration no governor was chosen 
for either of them, and no meetings were held” is disproved by these 
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minute-books. The Battery Works held its courts at least seventeen times 
between 1644 and 1660, and several meetings of the Mines Royal Society 
are recorded between 1654 and 1660. The Earl of Dorset, the Earls of 
Pembroke, and Whitelocke were Governors during the period. Before 
leaving the topic of the maintenance of their privileges, it may be observed 
that the Societies appear to have frequently entrusted their litigation to the 
most eminent counsel, including the Law Officers and lawyers of the 
eminence of Hale. 

These minute-books well illustrate the difficulties experienced in the 
internal management of companies during this early period. The first 
Battery Works volume sets out at length the original ‘‘ constitution ” 
drafted for it by Bacon, the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, William 
Cecil, and others, and many of its provisions operated with great difficulty 
in the seventeenth century. The minutes also throw a great deal of light 
on the financial arrangements of the Societies, though the lost Treasurer’s 
Book which Newton preserved would probably have been most valuable 
in this connection. The constitution provided for the keeping of a proper 
list of members interested in the Battery Works and for an annual account 
to be given of the distribution of the “ parts.” These provisions were not 
observed and the references to the difficulties caused by the absence of a 
proper list of shareholders are distressingly frequent in the minutes, 
especially when the Societies fell into the practice of making gifts of shares, 
for life or in perpetuity, to desirable new members. There are interesting 
references to doubts about the rights of infants, widows, and trustees as 
shareholders, and it may be noted that in 1688 an inquiry seems to have 
been made as to the right of the Mines Royal to “ dismember ” unworthy 
members. The annual treasurer’s “‘ accompt ” enjoined by the original 
constitution became, apparently, a most irregular feature of the agenda, 
and the infrequent references to the distribution of dividends show an 
absence of any fixed principle save, possibly, the rule that only those who 
“attended the service ” of the Societies were entitled to participate in the 
distribution. An interesting minute of 1626 records that a premium of a 
hundred angels paid to the Society by a lessee was divided amongst those 
present at the court meeting. In the seventeenth century we find an 
insistence on observance of the original rules that members should take 
the oath appropriate to their position in the companies before attending 
their meetings, that shares should be sealed, and assignments notified. 
The latter rule was, probably, more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Payments of dividends are only infrequently mentioned, and 
in 1709 a member of the Mineral and Battery Works, who had only 
received {55 in thirty-four years, expressed great willingness to surrender 
his share in return for the great blessing of not being bothered by sum- 
monses to the company meetings! Another matter on which little light 
is thrown by these minutes is the arrangements made for financing the 
operations of the Societies. The officers were given but very limited 
powers to borrow in the original constitution, which provided for the 
raising of proportioned levies on the members in case of need, with 
penalties attached for default. From stray references in the seventeenth- 
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century minutes, it appears that this provision had been long forgotten. 
Arrears of payment due to the Societies from licensees are frequently 
recorded, amongst the delinquents being Serjeant Maynard and the son 
of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan. 

The relations between the two Societies are fully illustrated by the 
minutes. It is well known that they acted in close co-operation from their 
earliest years, especially in times of common stress, but it is not until after 
the Restoration that we find definite suggestions of the desirability of their 
amalgamation. The account of their amalgamation in 1668, which has 
been given by more than one historian on the strength of statements by 
Pettus and Stringer, must be accepted with great reserve in the light of 
these minute-books. They record separate minutes for each company 
long after that date, the meetings of each being held on different dates, 
and in 1693 eight members of the Mines Royal were admitted as members 
of the Mineral and Battery Works to avoid the difficulty of getting a 
quorum at its meetings. This follows a suggestion made in November 
1690, at a meeting of the Mines Royal Society, that members without 
shares in both companies should be given shares for life to make them 
members of both Societies. Between 1662 and 1668 the two companies 
frequently discussed the subject of amalgamation and the Mines Royal 
minutes for February 1668-9 include a series of recommendations made 
by a joint committee on the matter. By July 1669 the project does not 
appear to have gone farther than the preparation of a draft patent for 
uniting the Societies. In April 1709 a meeting held at Moses Stringer’s 
“ Elaboratory and Foundary in Black Fryers ” is described as a meeting 
of the Societies of London for Mines Royal, Mineral and Battery Works, 
and the minutes of the two companies at this period are very similar in 
contents. 

The minutes occasionally cast a light on the treatment and condition 
of the Society’s workmen. In 1581 the Battery Works provided the money 
for the “ accostomed dyner ” of the Tintern workmen: in 1628 40s. was 
to be paid to the Clerk of the Privy Council for obtaining a letter of 
assistance to exempt the workmen from services at assizes and sessions : 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century references are made to the 
Society’s pensioners, schoolmaster, and minister, and to charitable gifts 
to relieve the workmen’s misery. 

The minutes record the use of John Speed’s maps by the Mines Royal, 
and Sir John Pettus’s History of the Mines Royal was recommended for 
purchase by the members of both Societies. After Pettus had urged the 
Society to procure the translation of a German work on mines and 
minerals by Lazarus Escherus, the Mines Royal in 1669 confirmed an 
agreement he had made with a competent translator to do the work at a 
charge of 12d. a page. In 1682 it is recorded that three copies of the 
translation were bought, one for the Society and two by members. The 
project also received the support of the members of the Mineral and 
Battery Works. 

These volumes refer to the association of several noteworthy persons 
with the Societies. Apart from the distinguished list of Governors, we 
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find the names, amongst others, of Dud Dudley, Dr. Martin Lister, F.R.S., 
Robert Boyle, and Sir Isaac Newton. The last minutes recorded in the 
books of both Societies are extremely full and show Dr. Moses Stringer 
obtaining full executive authority over both. It is obvious that he was 
opposed by a few of the members and the acerbity aroused by the opposi- 
tion is reflected in the flow of abuse directed in the minutes towards “ the 
caballers ” and the report of the arrest of two of them at the instigation 
of Stringer. Stringer is described as having a great number of ambitious 
projects in mind, not the least interesting being the building of a hall for 
the Societies with Sir Christopher Wren as the architect. That Stringer’s 
activities were taken seriously is shown by the acceptance of honorary 
offices in the Societies by the Bishop and the Lord Mayor of London and 
by Isaac Newton. Should Stringer ever be deemed worthy of a note ina 
future edition of the Dictionary of National Biography, these minutes should 
be consulted as they contain very laudatory estimates of his qualifications 
and activities, probably penned by his son, Hermes Hippocrates, the 
Registrar of the Societies during the period of his father’s dictatorship. 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


V. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE: 
FROM ARTHUR YOUNG TO WILLIAM COBBETT. 
By G. E. FussE.t. 


HE history of farming in this country during the century 1730-1830 
| is a compact period that naturally divides itself into two parts. 
About 1730 Jethro Tull was working out the details of his new seed 
drill and his method of planting seed in widely spaced rows without 
manuring the soil, and about 1770 Arthur Young commenced author. 
This first period has been freely commented upon by all farming writers, 
but a most exhaustive study of Tull’s work and its meagre influence 
during that forty years has been made by T. H. Marshall, so that little 
more light need be expected on this aspect of that period’s development. 
The sixty years between the early writings of Arthur Young and 
William Cobbett’s Tours fall into line as another definite period. The 
population was increasing at a rate unparalleled before, and the additional 
mouths were making grave demands upon the slowly progressing farming 
practices of previous days. Everybody became interested in the improve- 
ment of methods, in land reclamation, and in comparatively intensive 
production designed for market ; in place of the happy-go-lucky tradi- 
tional methods aimed at a moderate subsistence farming and a small 
surplus market output. These changes were by no means rapid in com- 
parison with the tempo of modern fluctuation, but even their slow pace 
made it necessary to do many things not previously envisaged and had a 
number of unforeseen results. 

Probably one of the facts which impressed itself most emphatically upon 
the nation’s rulers was the change that was taking place in the balance of 
trade. The seventies of the eighteenth century saw the country obliged to 
import an increasingly large balance of cereals, whereas it had before been 
able toexportasurplus. Inthe eyes of rulers who believed in the Mercantile 
theories slightly modified by the embryonic Physiocratic movement, this 
was a very serious matter, and every endeavour was made to stimulate an 
expansion of the arable area of the country. How far this was successful 
I have tried to show.? One result was that the pace of enclosure of open 
field and of waste was greatly increased. This subject has been fully 
dealt with. Slater,? Gonner,* Curtler,5 Johnson,® and lately Pierre 

1“ Jethro Tull and the New Husbandry,” Econ. Hist. Rev., vol. ii, 1929. 

- “ Population and Wheat Production in the 18th Century,” History Teachers’ 
Miscellany, 1929. 

8 The English Peasantry and the Inclosure of Common Fields, 1907. 

* Common Land and Inclosure, 1912. 

® The Inclosure and Redistribution of Our Land, 1909. 

° The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, 1909. 
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Flavigny? have all made an examination of the evidence, and provide for 
the critical reader a reasonable expectation of a complete knowledge of 
the movement and some of its results. Enclosure was directed towards the 
consolidation of strip farms and at their enlargement into economic units 
on which the largest possible net product could be grown—a subject on 
which a never completed controversy appears likely to be waged. In his 
general work Hermann Levy? has attempted to describe the effects in our 
period of what was known as “ engrossing of farms ” to contemporaries. 
Many writers have declared that enclosure and engrossing together com- 
bined to reduce tenant farmers to labourers and drive the labourers off 
the land, but that this did not always happen has been shown by Clapham.? 

Whatever the combination of causes, and many were involved, there 
was undoubted distress among the poorer rural classes, and this increased 
as the period developed. All sorts of suggestions were made for their 
relief except the obvious one of raising their wages, and these are fully 
described in the monumental work of Beatrice and Sidney Webb. 
Another monograph devoted almost precisely to our period was available 
to the Webbs. This is the well-known though somewhat tendentious 
work of Barbara and J. L. Hammond,® while Hasbach in his more exten- 
sive study has necessarily covered the same years.6 A recent work of 
importance in this connection is by E. W. Gilboy,’ and housing I have 
myself discussed.® 

All these subjects have been dealt with, but necessarily in a more sum- 
mary manner, by the writers of farming histories. Of these the best-known 
general work is that of Ernle,® and he has analysed the obvious sources 
with some care, although he does not give so close an examination of 
farming processes as might be expected. Necessarily, too, he approaches 
the subject from the landowner’s point of view. A more modern analysis 
is supplied by the monumental work of J. H. Clapham, which pretends to 
begin.at the end of our period but which in fact deals with it fairly com- 
prehensively.1° General textbooks, rather less authoritative, have been 
produced by Curtler! and Seebohm,” and in this connection the work of 
G. C. Brodrick? should not be neglected, while that of J. A. Venn is 


1 Le régime agraire en Angleterre au XLX®° sitcle, 1933. 

2 Large and Small Holdings ; a Study of English Agricultural Economics (tt. by 
Ruth Kenyon), 19rt. 

3“ The Growth of an Agrarian Proletariat, 1688-1832,” Cambridge Hist. Rev., 
vol. i (1923), p. 92 ff. 

4 English Local Government : English Poor Law History, part i, 1927. 

5 The Village Labourer, 1911. 

8 _4 History of the English Agricultural Labourer (tt. by Ruth Kenyon), 1920. 

7 Wages in the 18th Century, 1934. 

8 “ Rural Housing in the 18th Century,” Econ. Hist., Jan. 1930. 

9 English Farming Past and Present, 1912 and later editions. 

10 44% Economic History of Modern Britain: The Early Railway Age, 1820-50, 
1926. 1A Short History of English Agriculture, 1909. 

12 The Evolution of the English Farm, 1927. 

13 Finglish Land and English Landlords, 1881. 

14 Foundations of Agricultural Economics, 2nd ed., 1933. 
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written by an agricultural economist rather than by an economic historian. 

The technique of farming has also been touched upon in some very 
useful local histories much more extensive in period than the time we have 
here in mind. The exemplar of this type of work is perhaps that of Gras,? 
which for method may be compared with that of G. H. Tupling.? Cham- 
bers? has made a careful study of a particular county, but such things as 
the work of M. F. Daviest and M. Sturge Henderson® are rather disap- 
pointing in their lack of precision on the points in which the economic 
historian is or should be specially interested. For the village polity and 
social life the Quarter Session Records,* which are being printed im 
extenso more rapidly to-day, are invaluable, and a great deal of material, 
both complete and incomplete, has been printed by the county anti- 
quarian and archzological societies, and is more or less disjunctive and 
concealed in the annual volumes of their proceedings. 

But when all is said and done the history of farming technique and its 
results in this period, and indeed in most others, has yet to be written in a 
really satisfactory manner, or, shall we say, in such a manner as would 
satisfy a farmer. The only real source of information is the contemporary, 
and fortunately there is a great body of material more or less readily 
accessible to the average student. Of these the best known are the two 
names I have chosen to delimit the period, with William Marshall and Sir 
John Sinclair running them pretty closely. Young himself began his 
career as a farming publicist with his Farmer’s Letters,’ but the three 
Tours’ contain an almost unmanageable amount of information about the 
farming of that day in nearly every part of the country. They may claim 
to be the first real attempts at a general survey of agricultural practice, and 
in one, the Northern Tour, Young went so far as to forestall modern 
investigators by his attempt to secure quantitative data covering a wide 
stretch of the country. The validity of his statistical methods is open to 
question, but his figures were collected on the spot. Their value I have 
discussed elsewhere. Young had all his contemporaries’ well-developed 
and virile sense of expletive, so some degree of caution must be exercised 
in accepting to the full his anathemas. He was a man of singularly pro- 
gressive mind and therefore could see nothing but evil in an adherence to 
tradition, and nothing but good in the hazardous but sometimes highly 
remunerative experiments of wealthy landowners. 

1 The Economic and Social History of an English Village (Crawley, Hants), 1930. 

2 The Economic History of Rossendale, 1927. 

3 Nottinghamshire in the 18th Century, 1932. 

‘ Life in an English Village (Corsley, Wilts), 1909. 

5 Three Centuries of North Oxfordshire, 1902. 

°W. J. Hardy and others (eds.), Hertford; Middlesex; Buckingham ; 
Bedford ; Canon Atkinson (ed.) N.R. Yorks; John Lister (ed.) W.R. Yorks. 


” Farmer’s Letters to the People of England, 1767. Farmer’s Letters to th 
Landlords of England, 177. f Eg ‘iu “arr 

8 Six weeks’ Tour through the Southern Counties, 1768 ; Northern Tour, 4 vols., 
1770; Eastern Tour, 4 vols., 1771. 

° A. Young’s erste “ Farmbetriebs’'-Aufnahme 1769. Berichte tber Land- 
wirtschaft N.F. XIX Jan. 1934. 
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Cobbett was a man of different yet similar qualities. At least he had the 
ardour of his convictions, and his Rural Rides provide many an illuminat- 
ing picture of conditions, mixed as his farming observations are with all 
sorts of political discussion, moral animadversion, and social precept. 
His work is easily accessible in the Everyman edition and in the recent 
magnificent set of three volumes edited by G. D. H. Cole and published 
in 1930. 

Besides the Tours Young has gathered both from his own pen and from 
those of occasional contributors a large volume of theory and practice, 
records of experiments and what not in the first agricultural periodical that 
had a life of any length, The Axnals of Agriculture, begun in 1783. This 
magazine, which ran for more than thirty years, contains records of further 
brief tours of inspection, some of which have been reprinted,1 and many 
details relating to particular farms and particular localities. It is surprising 
that the work involved in editing the Azna/s and constant travelling should 
not have exhausted Young’s energies, but he found time to produce what 
is almost a complete literature of his subject for his day. His works have, 
however, been adequately catalogued by G. D, Amery? and need not be 
detailed here. Amongst them is a Farmer’s Calendar that tells us a good 
deal about normal practice then.® 

Young had a great rival in William Marshall, who was bitterly disap- 
pointed when Young became Secretary to the fledgling Board of Agricul- 
ture in 1792. Before then Marshall had begun to publish his very excellent 
series of “ Rural Economy ” treatises on various districts and counties,‘ 
and in some eyes, not without good reason, these works are now regarded 
as more sound and of more value than those of Young. At least Marshall 
did live for a good while in the parts about which he writes, and this is a 
better basis for a discussion than a cursory visit. Besides these descriptive 
writings Marshall carefully minuted a number of experiments he had 
carried out, and produced various other works. Unfortunately much of 
the experimental work detailed by Young and by the contributors to his 
Annals fails to carty conviction because essential details of evidence are 
often lacking. 

Young’s Tours and Marshall’s Rural Economies, like Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides, were the work of individuals, and no single person can hope to 
carry out a really adequate survey of the farming of even so small a country 
as outs. That was an achievement requiring co-operative effort only to be 
secured by a corporate body. It was one of the main purposes for which 
the Board of Agriculture was formed, and the work began to be published 
in 1793. Asurveyor, preferably a well-known local resident, was appointed 
for each county, and asked to prepare a report, usually bearing the title 


1 Tours in England and Wales, No. 14 Series of Reprints, London Sch. of 
Econ., 1932. 

2 Jour. R.A.S.E., vol. 85, 1924. 

3 My “‘ Farmers’ Calendars from Tusser to Arthur Young,” Evon. Hist., 1933. 

4The Rural Economy of Norfolk, 1787; Yorkshire, 1788; Gloucestershire, 
1789 ; Midland Counties, 1790; West of England, 1796; Southern Counties, 1798. 

5 Experiments and Observations concerning Agriculture and the Weather, 1779. 
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General View of the Agriculture of . . .,:along stereotyped lines. The heads 
of report were given and surveyors were expected to contribute informa- 
tion to each. 

The plan was ambitious but it was not intended to rely wholly on the 
results obtained by a single surveyor. Each report as received was printed 
on quarto with wide margins, and circulated throughout the county for 
criticism and additions. When this material was received it was collated 
and formed sometimes the basis of a further survey. The reports in second 
and third editions continued to be published until about the end of the 
Wars, and they form a complete picture of contemporary farming prac- 
tice ; but they also form a mass of material that is difficult to handle to-day 
and was equally difficult at the time. Marshall tried to organise it in a 
smaller compass and issued a Review? of the reports occasionally over- 
astringent in criticism. Sir John Sinclair, the first President of the Board, 
went even further than Marshall along this line and did his utmost to 
reduce the essential information to a single volume.® 

In addition to these county surveys the Board invited Communications, 
of which it published six large quarto volumes.‘ These cover all sorts of 
subjects from cottage design to experimental work with various crops 
and suggested diets to save the labourer money. At about the same time 
the Bath and West of England Society began to print a selection of the 
Letters and Papers® it had been receiving since 1778, and these, while 
briefer usually than the Board’s Communications, contain very much the 
same kind of material. Another periodical of some authority was issued 
from Edinburgh beginning in 1802,° but the Early Farming Journals have 
already been discussed in this Review.’ 

Besides these somewhat grandiloquent enterprises, private and State- 
aided, there was an infinity of writers on our subject. Many only pro- 
duced one or two general didactic works on farming, and they should be 
read with caution. Nearly all describe the most up-to-date practices as if 
they were the normal practice of the generality of farmers in the country, 
but some are explicit on local practice, stating definitely that something 
was done in a particular district. When they do this, they must be trusted 
because their word is the only evidence ; in using them, however, some 
regard must be had to either their place of birth or residence. Some were 
precisely what they were often accused of being, just ‘ booksellers’ 
hacks ” from “Grub Street.” A fair indication of the proper status 
of these writers can be obtained from John Donaldson,8 and a pretty 


1 As there was one on each county it is not necessary to detail them here. 
A list can be found in the B.M. catalogue and in various bibliographies. 

a ve Review and Abstract of the County Reports to the Board of Agriculture, 
5 vols., 1818. 

3 The Code of Agriculture, 1817. 

4 Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 6 vols., 1797-1808. 

5 Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, etc., 14 vols., 1792-1816. 

6 The Farmer’s Magazine. 

7 Vol. iii, no. 3, p. 417 ff. 

8 Agricultural Biography, 1854. 
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complete list will be found in the Catalogue of the Rothamsted Library... 
1471-1840.4 

The time being dealt with was one in which the age of specialisation 
was developing with modest rapidity, and the large variety of subjects 
embraced in the simple word “ farming” was beginning to be dif- 
ferentiated. Every branch of the industry, of course, depends immediately 
upon the top few inches of the earth’s crust : a very simple system of soil 
classification had, however, sufficed until the sixteenth century. With the 
increase of scientific knowledge it was realised that the simple empiric 
observation of the ordinary farmer, which nevertheless still forms the 
main basis of farming systems, could be improved upon. Several writers 
busied themselves with the soil and with soil analysis. These I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere.? In addition chemical science was developing, and in 
1813 Humphry Davy published the lectures he had already read to the 
Board of Agriculture, firmly placing the foundations of all modern 
agricultural chemistry.? 

Necessarily this growth of the scientific outlook encouraged experi- 
mental work and the writing of descriptions of experiments, both 
imaginary and real. Young’s own large volume is the exemplar of this 
type of treatise. Here again great discretion must be exercised in accept- 
ing data taken from these descriptions as adequate indications of probable 
contemporary costs, time spent in different kinds of work and so on, 
because many of these writers can only be regarded as the authors of 
highly imaginative fiction. Some evaluation of their methods and credi- 
bility will be found in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1935.5 

Nearly all the didactic writers on farming complained that agriculture 
was the Cinderella of the industries in spite of its being the Atlas on whose 
back all else was carried. From the early years of the Restoration, however, 
this attitude had been changing and now in the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century inventors and other men of ingenuity began to turn 
their minds towards the improvement of other farm implements than the 
hitherto all-important and all-absorbing “ drill.” The first sign of this 
activity was the publication of William Barron’s book in 1774,° and he 
was followed by several other exponents in fairly rapid succession. Details 
of their theories and reference to their work will be found in my “ Early 
Modern Plough Design’? and in J. B. Passmore’s little book. Works on 

1 By Mary S. Aslin; ef. W. Frank Perkins, British and Irish Writers on Agricul- 
ture, 2nd ed., 1932; The Catalogue of the R.A.S.E. Library, 1912; Donald 
McDonald, Agricultural Writers 1200-1800, 1908 ; and my Chronological List of 
Early Agricultural Works in the Ministry of Agriculture Library, 1930. 

2“ Soil Classification in the 17th and 18th Centuries,”’ Pedo/ogy, Moscow, 1933. 

3 Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 1813. For a brief outline of the early 
history of agricultural chemistry see the introductory chapter of Sir A. Daniel 
Hall’s textbook, Fertilisers and Manures, 31rd ed. 1928, which gives references to 
the more important source books. 


4A Course of Experimental Agriculture, 1770. 
5“ The Technique of Early Field Experiments,” Jour. R.A.S.E., vol. 96. 


6 Essay on the Mechanical Principles of the Plough. 
7 The Engineer, March 4th, 1927. 8 The English Plough, 1930. 
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general farm engineering also appeared and the general trend of mechani- 
cal development will be found in my essay “ The Development of Farin 
Machinery in England,” while a useful collection of illustrations with a 
note on each type is readily accessible in Spencer and Passmore’s Board of 
Education publication, Handbook to the Collections Illustrating Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery (Science Museum), 1930. Some of the new 
implements took the form of massive ploughs intended for cutting 
trenches and ditches for draining the fields, a subject that was occupying 
an increasing amount of attention because laying the land dry was one way 
of securing a good crop, or of making pasture more productive. To this 
period we owe the mole-plough, which has proved so successful with the 
modern tractor. Various other methods were tried to secure this end, 
some of them of very ancient traditional worth and some of them quite 
new, like that of Elkington.? The literature of field drainage is covered 
in my essay “ The Evolution of Field Drainage.” The wider subject of 
arterial drainage is dealt with by Benaiah W. Adkin‘ and to some extent 
by C. H. J. Clayton,® while the contemporary work of Humphrey W. 
Woolrych may well be consulted* for the legal aspect and the encyclo- 
pedic work of the Webbs forms an invaluable guide.’ 

Before our period begins most of the then new crops had been advo- 
cated, but they were not general until pretty well its end, so that special 
works of a slightly earlier date are useful, particularly in respect of crops 
not specifically dealt with by writers during the period. Examples are the 
work of Walter Harte® and several other authors. Most dealt with grasses 
and forage crops intended to improve the herbage output of our grazing 
lands. This was a matter of prime importance, and works on cabbages and 
root crops also appeared.® Cobbett himself added to the number and also 
advised the cultivation of maize (“Cobbett’s Corn ”’),!° while the art of 
flooding meadows was consistently advocated. William Raley, perhaps 
with an eye on the direct supply of cheap food for the poor, produced a 
work on potatoes.” 


1 Engineering, Aug. 1oth and 17th, 1934. 

John Johnston, An Account of the Mode of Draining Land... practised by 
Mr. John Elkington, 1797. 

3 Jour. Bath and West. Soc., 6th ser., vol. iv, 1929-30. 

“ Land Drainage in Britain, 1933. ° Land Drainage from Field to Sea, 1919. 

8 A Treatise on the Law of Waters and of Sewers, 1830. 

” English Local Government Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, c. i, 1922. 

® Essays on Husbandry and Lucerne, 1764; Richard North, An Account of the 
Different Kinds of Grasses Propagated in England, 1759; Bartholomew Rocque, 
A Practical Treatise on Cultivating Lucerne Grass, 1761 ; ibid., Some Hints Relating 
to Burnet and Timothy grasses, 1764. 

* Arthur Young, Essay on the Culture of Coleseed for Feeding Sheep and Cattle, 
1770. This had long been practised in the Fens. Robert Billing, 4” Account of 
Carrots and their Great Use in Feeding Cattle, 1765 ; John Coakley Lettsome, An 
Account of Mangel Wurzel, 1787. 10_A Treatise on Cobbett’s Corn, 1828. 

“George Boswell, Treatise on Watering Meadows, 1780; Thos. Wright, 
Account of the Advantages and Methods of Watering Meadows, 1789, etc. 

12 Treatise on the Management of potatoes, 1782. 
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The work of Bakewell and other famous breedets of cattle and sheep is 
well known, and there is a number of excellent modern histories of the 
various breeds. Since even empiric breeding on any reasonable scale was 
hardly begun before the day of Arthur Young, these are forced to take 
their earliest era in our period and only their early chapters are of use. 
Several are the work of James Sinclair, but in some James Macdonald 
collaborated ;1 one great breeder has received the honour of a full-size 
work to himself,? while Bakewell and others have been the subjects of 
various essays in the Journal of the R.A.S.E.3 and elsewhere. Contem- 
porary works by John Mills,* and George Culley, of which the latter is 
much the more sound, can be amplified by a number of treatises which 
appeared in the early nineteenth century. What is perhaps the earliest 
book on dairying was published in 1784.’ The number of books on sheep 
is small® and of those dealing solely with pigs nil. Reference to most of 
the contemporary sources will be found in two of my own essays, the first 
of which analyses the generally accepted statement, derived from Eden, 
that cattle had increased one-fourth in size during the eighteenth century, 
and the other attempts to evaluate the evidence on the production of wool 
and of mutton in that century.® 

Trade in livestock had some elements of romance. It involved the 
droving of flocks and herds for tedious journeys along the indifferent 
trackways that formed the accepted routes designed to avoid the payment 
of tolls and dues. An excellent essay by Prof. Caroline Skeel!° deals with 
the trade in Welsh cattle, and I have recently attempted to amplify her 
work." Recently also two full-dress works on the Corn Laws have pro- 
vided a complete study of their repercussions on the trade in grain,” and 
these works give complete guidance to the contemporary pamphlet and 
other literature which was so voluminous. The actual trade in grain for 
a major part of our period has been covered by W. Freeman Galpin. 

One source so far neglected here is the Parliamentary Papers. The nine 
volumes of the First Series contain many papers and reports dealing with 
a vatiety of aspects of agriculture, and throughout the period there was 
Committee after Committee called to report on different problems as they 


1 History of the Devon Breed of Cattle, 1893 ; History of Shorthorn Cattle, 1907 ; 
History of Hereford Cattle, 1909 ; Aberdeen-Angus, 1910. 

2 Cadwallader John Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns, 1897. 

3 Cf. vol. 89 passim. 4A Treatise on Cattle, 1776. 

5 Observations on Livestock, 1786.  °® Cf. references in citation note ® below. 

7 J. Twamley, Dairying exemplified, 1784. 

8 Cf. references in citation note ® below. 

9“ The Size of English Cattle in the 18th Century,” Agric. Hist., vol. iti 
(1929), no. 4; “Eighteenth Century Estimates of British Sheep and Wool 
Production,” sbid., vol. iv (1930), no. 4. 

10 “ The Cattle Trade between Wales and England,” Trans. R. Hist. S., 4th 
ser., vol. ix. 

11“ The 18th Century Traffic in Livestock,” Econ. Hist., Feb. 1936. 

12D, G. Barnes, A History of the English Corn Laws, 1930; C. R. Fay, The 
Corn Laws and Social England, 1932. 

18 The Grain Supply of England during the Napoleonic Period, 1925. 
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arose. These are adequately catalogued and it would be supererogatory 
to list them here. One or two are mentioned as some indication of their 
scope.} 

Although an attempt has been made to indicate the generality of modern 
works in this essay, no pretence of completeness as to source books is 
made. For the specialist a number of fairly comprehensive lists of relevant 
works is already available.? 


1 Report of the Committee on the Corn Trade, 1804; Select Committee on Corn 
Trade of U.K., etc., 1813 ; Select Committee on Petitions complaining of Agricultural 
Distress, 1820; Select Committee on Agriculture, 1833. 

2 See note }, p. 219. 
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THE MANOR. 


EK. A. Kosminsxy. The English Village in the Thirteenth Century (in Russian). 
(U.S.S.R., Leningrad: Publications of the Academy of Sciences. 
1935.) 

Professor Kosminsky’s book forms the first part of his long-awaited 
work on English agrarian history in the thirteenth century, and is chiefly 
devoted to the same subjects as his previous articles in this REvIEW. 
Like his articles the present book is intended to support a series of 
statistical estimates of a few select features of manorial economy. Like 
the articles it represents a welcome attempt to treat local and regional 
variations within the general framework of English agrarian history. 
The reaction against the sweeping generalisations of the earlier manorial 
studies has led the agrarian historians to renounce all hope of ever trans- 
cending the limits of their local evidence. If the attitude persists it may 
result in a waste of effort and a confusion of thought as dangerous as the 
wild generalisations of Seebohm and the other pioneers. Though the 
ostensible object of the local enquiries is to prepare the ground for future 
synthesis (“‘ generalisations must be suspended until more is known about 
local facts ’’), most of them fail to do so through want of a clear distinc- 
tion between phenomena genuinely local and mete local reflections of 
wider economic movements, and on those exceptional occasions when 
they try to bring out the relevance of their local data to wider issues, 
they, for want of recent stimulus, do not pass outside the range of topics 
inherited from the pioneers. The relation between local study and 
general synthesis is much mote intimate and more mutual than is com- 
monly imagined, and comparative study on a national, or even inter- 
national, scale is as essential to satisfactory local study as the latter is to 
comparative synthesis. The dangers of premature generalisations are 
now vety well understood, but it is in the nature of every generalisation 
to be premature, and it is in the nature of every scientific enquiry to 
progress through successive stock-taking generalisations. Periodic 
attempts at a super-local study like Professor Kosminsky’s are, therefore, 
essential if the wider relevance of local study is not to be obscured, and 
if its stock of problems is to be prevented from going stale. 

This work of reformulation of a few general problems Professor 
Kosminsky has carried out in his articles, and all the present volume adds 
is a mote detailed and critical analysis of the evidence. The first section 
of the book is devoted to the analysis of the evidence of the Hundred 
Rolls of 1279 and leads to the now well-known correction of the accepted 
views as to the types of manorial economy in the area of the “ classical 
manor.” It will be remembered that Professor Kosminsky distinguishes 
manorial types represented by the combination of demesne with land in 
villeinage, irom the non-manorial ones represented by the various forms 
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of estate from which the villeinage is wholly or almost wholly absent. 
The number of villein-holdings and the acreage supply a statistical index 
for measuring the strength and prevalence of the “ manorial elements,” 
just as the acreage and the number of estates unprovided with villeins 
supply an index of “ non-manorial” elements. Thus armed, the author 
arrives at a purely statistical conclusion that about 80 per cent. of the 
area covered by the Hundred Rolls belongs to units of manorial type. 
At the same time the relative weight of manorial elements in individual 
estates varies from region to region and from one type of landlordship 
to another. On the whole, large manors, especially the ecclesiastical ones, 
come nearest to the “ pure ” manorial type, though even among these, re- 
gional variations affect the actual proportions of manorial and non-manorial 
elements. With the exception of Toseland, Huntingdonshire, with its 
large monastic estates, is the area of manorial units at their purest. North 
Cambridgeshire resembles Huntingdonshire, while its southern hundreds 
reproduce some of the features of Mr. Douglas’s East Anglia and should 
be regarded as a largely non-manorial area. Bedfordshire, with its small 
estates, is also largely non-manorial. Further west the northern hundreds 
of Oxfordshire, full of large estates, reveal the prevalence of manorial 
elements, which become less important further south in the hundreds of 
Lewknor, Pyrton, Ewelme, Langtree and Wavetree with their small lay 
estates. In Warwickshire the areas adjoining the woodland parts of the 
county are essentially non-manorial while the champion part is more 
purely manorial. These regional differences in manorial structure are 
overlaid by yet further differences in the types of manorial payment and 
obligations. In spite of all a priori expectations, the areas characterised 
by the high proportion of manorial elements are not necessarily those 
most dependent on labour services. While in Huntingdon labour 
services, especially from villein lands, seem to predominate over money 
payments, in Oxfordshire (with the single exception of the Hundred of 
Bampton) and Warwickshire money payments predominate. In general 
the author notes the greater dependence of large and especially ecclesi- 
astical estates on labour services. The ecclesiastical estates exacted 
64 per cent. of their villein payments in the shape of labour dues, as 
compared with 57 per cent. of the lay estates, while within each of the 
main divisions the estates of 240 acres and more were better provided 
with villein services than the smaller ones. The real situation is somewhat 
obscured by the fact that large estates contained a larger proportion of 
villein land; but even if measured by the quantity falling on a single 
villein tenement, the labour services still appear to be largest on the great 
ecclesiastical manors. 

_ Inthe third part of his book Professor Kosminsky extends his investiga- 
tion to a large selection of Inguisitions Post Mortem covering most of 
England and roughly contemporaneous with the Hundred Rolls. 
Obvious regional differences reveal themselves from the outset. On the 
one extreme are the manots of Mr. Joliffe’s Northumbria, on which labour 
services play hardly any part at all, whereas other payments, some of them 
still largely in kind, form the basis of peasant obligations. On the other 
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extreme is the region, which Kosminsky describes as the East, comprising 
most of Lincolnshire, Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Hertfordshire, Essex, and Middlesex. Here money payments are rela- 
tively smaller, and labour services play a more important part, the 
percentage being 61 for money payments and 39 for labour services. 
An intermediate position is occupied by the South Midlands, i.e. Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, where 
the proportions are 77 and 23 ; the South, comprising the belt from Surrey 
to Devon, where the proportions are 76 and 24; and presumably North 
Midlands and South Yorkshire, for which Professor Kosminsky’s data is 
too scanty to allow a reliable estimate. Though the information of the 
Inqutsitions Post Mortem is not comparable with that of the Hundred Rolls, 
being compiled under different conditions and for different purposes, it 
brings out even better than do the Hundred Rolls the prevalence of money 
payments, and the chief variations between regions and manorial types. 
In the last part of his book the author deals with the apparent paradox 
of the predominance of money payments in the most backward areas 
and on the smallest manors. This he tries to solve by assuming a general 
feudal “ reaction,”’ by means of which large estates in the more advanced 
areas tried to meet the needs of their expanding production. 

The main conclusions are thus little different from those previously 
expounded by the author. What is new is the treatment of the evidence. 
The data of the Hundred Rolls is analysed in sufficient detail to make the 
conclusions really convincing. Among other things the author dissipates 
the suspicion that the “small lay estates”? unprovided with villein 
services were ordinary peasant freeholds or socages, and reveals among 
them, in addition to the Cistercian granges, unmistakable lay estates of 
a non-peasant character. Such are the estates of John de Scaccario in 
Baldington (Oxfordshire), consisting of 84 virgates of demesne land, or 
of Thomas de Laungel, consisting of 3 carucates and 8 virgates, and a 
small number of tenants “ad voluntatem.” Equally reassuring are the 
further details of his analysis of the Inguisitions Post Mortem. He is fully 
aware of their pitfalls, and does not seek to draw conclusions from their 
evidence on these points upon which they may be biased. On the 
most important of his conclusions, the prevalence of money payments, 
the Inquisitions appear to be underestimating the money element in the 
obligations, and are therefore doubly safe. 

Where so much care and caution is displayed, it is perhaps graceless and 
ungrateful to take exception to the evidence underlying Professor 
Kosminsky’s section on the “ feudal reaction.” It is not that the hypo- 
thesis of the reaction is by itself wrong. Its existence has been known to 
economic historians, and the reviewer can, from his own limited know- 
ledge, testify to its remarkable economic effects in the late twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries. But in order to establish its duration and effects 
a far more substantial and a more careful study is required than that 
which Professor Kosminsky has been able to bestow on his few instances 
from the Abbreviatio Placitorum. 'The somewhat unnatural simplicity 
with which the results of this section are presented can perhaps be traced 
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to the scanty nature of the evidence, and the latter is doubtless due to the 
fact that Professor Kosminsky’s researches could not be completed in 
the relatively short period which he was able to spend in this country. 
Is it too much to hope that he will soon be able to resume his remarkable 
investigations on the English manorial records, and give yet greater 
substance to his concluding hypotheses? In the meantime we shall 
await with impatience the appearance of the second part of the present 
book, which is to be devoted to the commutation of services. 
M. M. PosTan. 


THE BOURGEOISIE. 


Joseru AyNarD. La Bourgeoisie francaise. (Paris: Bibliothéque du Musée 
Social. Librairie Académique Perrin. 1934. 35 fr.) 

Cuartes H. Pouruas. Une famille de Bourgeoisie francaise, de Louis XIV a 
Napoléon. (Paris: Bibliothéque de la Revue Historique. Librairie 
Félix Alcan. 1934. 25 fr.) 

The difficulties that beset the historian of the social classes are enor- 
mous. Partly they are psychological. The atmosphere created by the 
passionate controversy over Marxian theory is uncongenial to clear, 
unbiased thought. But partly they are methodological. How is one to 
divide this vast subject into fractions suitable for individual investigation ? 
The comparative method may be fruitfully used as a means for developing 
a technique of analysis and for formulating hypotheses. But it cannot 
stand alone. Two other methods have obvious advantages. One might 
be called the “ structural,” and consists in the analysis of the whole 
complex of social structure and class relations within a limited society 
during a limited period. It has been too much neglected. The other is the 
“type study ” method, consisting in the detailed examination of typical 
families, or groups, drawn from different social levels. The former should 
show us, particularly, the interrelations between classes, and the latter 
the interrelation between class and other social forces. Professor Pouthas’ 
title suggests that he has adopted the latter method, but this is not quite 
the case. His elaborate researches into the life of Guizot led him to 
investigate the early history of the family, and the first chapter of his book 
gives some interesting facts, dating back to the sixteenth century, about 
the social position of the Guizots, their marriages, occupations, and religi- 
ous and political activities. But in the rest of the book the members of the 
Guizot family, with the exception of Jean-Jacques Bonicel, Guizot’s 
maternal grandfather, do not figure very prominently. We are given, 
rather, a local history of religious persecution and the French Revolution, 
with special reference to the Protestant Bourgeoisie of Nimes. It is a 
well-documented and illuminating study, but the extension of the field 
from the family to the class introduces inevitably those peculiar difficulties 
to which M. Aynard’s method is even more setiously exposed. 

A class cannot be studied in isolation. And this is especially true of the 
Bourgeoisie. One may write a description of the life of the titled nobility 
or of the manual workers, because each group can be recognised by an 
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objective criterion. Even so, one cannot pass from description to explana- 
tion without bringing the rest of society into the picture. But the bour- 
geois is not similarly marked. He is obviously related to urban life but 
cannot be defined as a townsman. He holds a position somewhere in the 
middle of a stratified sociéty but cannot be defined as middle-class. The 
name seems also to connote certain economic functions and political and 
cultural attitudes. The bourgeois, in fact, can be defined only in terms of a 
combination of attributes which are constantly changing. There is no 
reason to assume that it is helpful to give the same name to a group in 
the nineteenth century that we used for a group in the fourteenth. These 
two difficulties, the interrelations within each period and the continuity 
between periods, are the main obstacles to the writing of a successful 
history of the Bourgeoisie. It would be most unfair to suggest that M. 
Aynard is unaware of these difficulties. In the early part of the book he 
shows us the growth of towns within the framework of feudal society. 
Later he pays special attention to the relations of the Bourgeoisie with the 
monarchy and the nobility. But it remains true—it could not be otherwise 
—that these are but excursions, episodes, and we never get a picture of 
French society as a working whole. This does not prevent M. Aynard 
from developing his main theme, the psychology of the bourgeois, in a 
highly instructive manner, particularly for the period between the 
Reformation and the Revolution. But it does mean that, with regard to 
his second theme, the structure and functions of the middle class, his 
arguments must necessarily remain incomplete. This can best be shown 
by summarising the main points in the story as he tells it. He shows us the 
towns winning by degrees, not immediately, for their inhabitants freedom 
from the restraints of feudalism. This liberty was based on the use of 
money, in which the bourgeois was an expert (he agrees here with 
Gretton). But French urban society was never, like Flemish, democratic. 
The true bourgeois, entrenched in the Corporations, was sharply divided 
from the artisan. The Bourgeoisie must be regarded as a privileged class. 
The second cleavage came with the growing ambition to enter into the 
public service and the professions. The noblesse de robe looked down on the 
hommes d'affaires. Meanwhile the bourgeois of the town was buying 
estates in the country and the substantial countryman was acquiring 
bourgeois status in the town. The Bourgeoisie ceased to be a purely 
urban class. More and more the bourgeois ideal came to be that of 
idleness. He aspired to live on his rents, and he aped the manners of the 
gentry. He was met with rudeness and ridicule. He became the joke of 
the age. There resulted a war between the generations, between the father 
who toils and saves to create a fortune and the son who squanders it on 
sumptuous living, between the two types of /’Avare and se Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Finally this ambitious class arrived at a position of power 
and of equality with the greatest, assisted by the teaching of the philo- 
sophers and economists of the eighteenth century, which helped to 
bridge the cultural gulf. But the ancient privileges of an effete aristocracy 
hampered its activities, and against these it directed the Revolution. 

And the conclusion which we are invited to accept is that, although, in 
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the early period, the Bourgeoisie was distinguished by its preoccupation 
with money and finance, yet we cannot equate bourgeois with capitalist, 
for in the later period the class was varied in functional composition and 
largely non-commercial in character. What is the link that binds together 
these diverse elements ? For they are very different. There is the specula- 
tive financier, an adventurous and risk-taking type; the solid business 
man, a cautious and conservative type ; the professional, defined as one 
who works not for profit but for service ; and the cultured gentleman and 
leisured rentier, ostentatiously free from the taint of trade. Whatever may 
be the answer, it is clear that it can only be discovered by seeking beneath 
these varied attitudes a common interest, and it is probable that this interest 
will be found to derive from the relations between this composite group 
and the class below it. It is on this point that M. Aynard’s analysis fails 
to help us. Professor Pouthas, whose general picture of the structure of 
the Bourgeoisie agrees closely with that of M. Aynard, is more suggestive. 
He tries to show the changing constellation of social and economic 
groups as a product of the varying intensity of the appeal of interest. He 
points out how, in the manifestos of the Federalists of 1793—the greater 
bourgeois who defied for a moment the authority of Paris—there echoes 
from page to page the significant word “ property.” It is a clue worth 
following, for property may breed a variety of antagonisms, according to 
whether it is a source of privilege, of direct mastery or only of an envied 
security. And though the clue is familiar enough, there is still much 
exploration to be done of the territories into which it leads. 
T. H. MARSHALL. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Beatrice F, Hystop (Editor). Répertoire critique des Cahiers de doléances 
pour les états géntéraux de 1789. (E. Leroux, 1933. 80 fr.) 

Cahiers de la Révolution frangaise. Collection du Centre d’Etudes de la 
Révolution. No. 1. (Recueil Sirey. 1934. 12 fr.) 

ALBERT Matutez. Le Directoire, du II brumaire an IV au 1x8 fructidor an V, 
publié, d’aprés les manuscrits de l’auteur, par Jacques Godechot. 
(Librairie Armand Colin. 1934. 30 fr.) 


No contribution to economic history made in the present century has 
been more remarkable than that prompted by the desire to understand the 
economic background of the French Revolution. The magnificent series 
of volumes in the Collection de Documents Inédits sur I’ Histoire Economique de 
la Révolution Frangaise, the publication of which was begun a quarter of a 
century ago by the Ministry of Education on the suggestion of Jaurés, 
is the most impressive monument of the interest which the theme has 
inspired. In that collection the Cahiers de doléances naturally hold a 
prominent place. Including, as they do, the minutes of the electoral 
assemblies, the statements of grievances whose redress is demanded, and 
the mandates given to deputies, they are our most important source of 
information as to the economic life of pre-revolutionary France. Buy 
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there are streams in which the historian, when he takes his small bucket 
to them, is liable to be drowned ; and the very richness of the material 
is itself an embarrassment. The Répertoire critique des Cahiers de doléances, 
just published by the Ministry of Education, will be indispensable, 
therefore, to all future workers. The result of an inquiry by departmental 
archivists and learned societies, it contains a list of all the known cahiers, 
unprinted and printed, in local and national archives, libraries, and private 
collections. The documents are grouped by the electoral areas, the 
bailliages and sénéchaussées, to which they relate. These ate given in alpha- 
betical order, and the cahiers produced in each appears under it, together 
with a statement of the collection in which they are to be found. The 
volume contains, apart from the introduction and index, 480 pages, and the 
labour of preparing it must have been prodigious. It is a happy illustra- 
tion of the international character of historical studies that its preparation 
should have been entrusted to an American scholar, Miss Beatrice Hyslop. 
wi too brief introduction, explaining the plan of the book, enhances its 
value. 

The University of Paris recently established a Centre d’Etudes de la 
Révolution, with M. Philippe Sagnac, whose work on the period is known 
to all students, as director. Its first publication consists of three studies, 
consisting of lectures given in 1932-3 under the auspices of the Centre, 
and entitled La Révolution Frangaise et les Paysans, La Question du Pain a 
Paris a la fin du xviii” siecle, and Babeuf et le Babowisme. The brevity 
of the volume has not prevented the authors from presenting a masterly 
résumé of the latest results of work in their respective fields. Anything 
from the pen of M. Lefebvre deserves attention, and no better starting- 
point for a study of the peasant question in the Revolution could be 
found than his essay. In his opening sentences, he modestly contrasts the 
backwardness of agrarian history in France with its progress in Germany 
and England ; but this country, at least, has nothing to show comparable 
either with his own work.on the subject or with that of M. Bloch, and his 
contribution to the present volume could hardly have been made but for 
the existence of preliminary studies which, in England, still remain to be 
undertaken. It is concerned to emphasise that the peasant revolution of 
1789-93, if partly the result of the reaction on rural France of events in 
Paris, developed by an impetus of its own, which sometimes drove it 
farther and faster than the movement in the towns ; that it was not merely, 
with the whole of the middle classes, anti-feudal, but also anti-capitalist, 
and directed against the larger farmer and bourgeois, who had invaded the 
collective rights of the village ; and that the final settlement, so far from 
being, as is commonly suggested by English writers—or the few who 
touch on the subject—an unqualified victory for the peasants, was in 
reality a compromise of dubious advantage to the majority of them. 
“‘ What they gained,” writes M. Lefebvre, summarising a striking argu- 
ment, “ is perhaps more difficult to discover than what they did not.” 

A discussion of the agrarian problem in the Revolution necessarily 
involves an account of conditions preceding it. Since, at any rate, the 
work of M. Loutchisky, the large proportion of the land—on an average, 
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it is suggested, 30 to 4o per cent.—in the hands of peasant proprietors 
has been generally recognised. But the word “peasant” is highly 
ambiguous ; it conceals an immense variety of economic conditions. 
M. Lefebvre emphasises—a point which should be obvious, but is 
generally neglected—the importance of distinguishing between the unit 
of ownership and the unit of cultivation. What mattered to the peasant 
was not merely whether he owned land, but whether he owned enough 
land to live on. The great majority, he suggests, were not in that position, 
Their holdings were too small to provide a tolerable living. Hence, 
partly, the immense importance of the various rights of common, which 
enabled them to eke it out. Hence, too, the demand for the division of 
large farms, and the resistance to the extension of the English technique 
of capitalist farming, which was the fashionable prescription of progressive 
thinkers and had been favoured by the Crown. M. Lefebvre makes an 
important, and, as far as I know, a new, point, when he says that the fact 
that the French seigneur was more interested in his revenue from feudal 
dues, often paid partly in kind, than in leasehold rents, made him indiffer- 
ent, or sometimes even hostile, to the consolidation of holdings. But, 
though there was no general movement to enclose, and though all peasants 
gained by the abolition of the feudal dues, the majority gained but little. 
Their share in the estates of the Crown and Church, if they got one at all, 
was small; and while there was no general abolition of the common 
rights valued most by the poorest peasant, there was no serious attempt to 
fortify or re-establish them. They “ remained an agricultural prole- 
tariate,” to which only two roads were open, the restriction of the birth- 
rate and migration to the towns. 

The remaining essays in the volume, though shorter than M. Lefebvre’s, 
are both instructive. The question how the great cities of pre-industrial 
Europe were provisioned has been curiously neglected ; but, until it is 
cleared up, the economic civilisation of the age can hardly be understood. 
M. Cahen’s account of the system by which Paris obtained its bread is 
admirably realistic. ‘The partition which separated the mass of mankind 
from hunger caused, not by inability to buy, but by an actual deficiency of 
supplies to be bought, was thin. An improved technique of milling had, 
M. Cahen thinks, succeeded before the Revolution in increasing the flour 
obtained from a given quantity of grain by something like a third; but 
the population of Paris had grown rapidly—by 1789 it may have ap- 
proached half a million—and the problem of meeting its needs was 
acute. Like London, it absorbed the supplies of a large agricultural area, 
which extended in bad years; but even so, except when harvests were 
abnormally good, it could not dispense with imports. The organisation 
of the trade recalls the picture drawn by Defoe, but the control exercised 
by the French Government was of a stringency not paralleled in England 
after the Restoration. The controversy of which the whole policy of the 
State regulation of food supplies became the occasion after 1760 is a high 
landmark in the history of the development of individualism. The liberal 
school had allies in official quarters, and had won on paper before the 
reign of Louis XVI brought the most famous of them to power. But 
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their victory was qualified ; for the practical conditions of the effective 
functioning of a free market in grain did not yet exist, and no government 
could remain passive in face of the certainty that scarcity would be 
followed by popular upheavals. When the Revolution came, the problem 
of policy still remained unsolved. 

The interesting contribution of M. Bourgin deserves a lengthier treat- 
ment than space allows to be given it. In reading it, it is natural to turn to 
the posthumous work, Le Directoire, by M. Albert Mathez, in which he 
catries the story down to September 4th, 1797. After an examination of the 
personnel, administrative methods, and finance of the Directory, he 
devotes two chapters to Babeuf and his conspiracy, and concludes with 
the sequel of the Coup d’état of the 18 Fructidor. M. Mathiez was a 
master of his subject, and his volume supplies a background against 
which the instructive essay by M. Bourgin may with advantage be studied. 
Movements, like individuals, are fond of lengthening their pedigrees, and 
there is always a temptation to give coincidences of phraseology more 
weight than can properly be assigned them. The view which sees in 
Babeuf a socialist precursor is not open to that criticism. True, his 
constructive ideas, like those of even the most indubitable socialists for 
the next half-century, were cloudy. But his grasp of the conflicting class 
interests in the Revolution, and his criticism of its tendency expressed in 
the antithesis between égalité de droit and égalité de fait, give him a place in 
the stream of socialist thought. The personal link is supplied by Buona- 
rotti, who, tried with him and condemned to deportation, wrote in 1828 
the history of La Conspiration pour I E-galité dite de Babeuf, and survived till 
1837. M. Bourgin is justified in claiming that Babouvisme is not merely a 
curiosity, but a significant criticism of the limitations of the liberal 
revolution, and that it made, when transmitted, a permanent contribution. 

R. H. TAwWNEY. 


AMERICAN LABOUR. 


SELIG PERLMAN AND Puiuip Tarr. History of Labor in the United States, 
1896-1932. Vol. iv, Labor Movements. (Macmillan. 1935. 178.) 


The last volume of the supplement to “‘ Commons and Associates ” is 
one of the most useful studies of recent American history available. Its 
authors have not only displayed remarkable industry and skill in piecing 
together what is necessarily a fragmentary story, but a calmness of judg- 
ment that is almost superhuman. Adjectives are rare in this book ; 
events are allowed to make their own point ; the morals and manners of 
such protagonists as Sam Parks and Sam Caplan, Moyer and that Fascist 
before his time, McNaughton, the defender of the Calumet and Hecla 
against the menace of the Western Federation of Miners, all are allowed 
to make their appearance and to express their personalities in their acts 
without sermons. Even the bitter struggles over Communist “ boring 
from within ” are described with patience. The normal story of imbecile 
strikes and flamboyant and suicidal campaigns against compromisers, 
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traitors, or as L’ Humanité used to call them in the good old days, the 
“ social-fascists,” is not allowed to fill all the picture. Weisbord, in the 
great Passaic strike of 1926, showed a more serious sense of responsibility 
and it is pointed out that not all Communist legal defence campaigns have 
been ill-managed. Even the much maligned American Federation of 
Labor, even Sam Gompers, ate not written off as instruments of capitalist 
oppression and chicanery. 

In short, the authors are obviously of the Wisconsin “ experimental 
school”; they do not believe that the neatest Marxian analyses of the 
necessities of the historical situation are a substitute for a realistic view of 
the possibilities of the concrete American situation, where the class- 
conscious proletariat is not in existence and where all attempts to create it, 
by telling the American worker or farmer or small business man or “ white 
collar man ” that he had nothing to lose but his chains, have fizzled out. 
The American worker, not to waste time on the others, has or thinks he 
has something to lose, his job. The first thing he asks from his union is 
aid in keeping that job and the vested interests or rights that go with it. 
He sees in the union a defence against the application of Taylorism, 
against the destruction of seniority rights, against all the social and 
economic philosophy which regards the labour contract as a temporary 
bargain with no permanent basis of custom below its formal details. So 
the Clayton Act (1914), with its declaration that “ the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” was received with a 
rapture that Europeans find it difficult to understand, but, apart from the 
constant menace of judicial assault (which the Act was vainly designed to 
ward off), the sentiment at the bottom of the declaration was, however 
naive, what the American unions felt ought to be the truth. When the 
conditions of economic life were against them, the American unions, 
especially in the years of Coolidge prosperity, compromised with the 
enemy. The Mitten management schemes represent (so our authors 
maintain) the lowest ebb of union spirit, but every resurgence of hope— 
or of despair—has seen a revival of the philosophy of the job. The 
American worker, like the Irish peasant in the old days, has always added 
to the bare legal doctrine a view involving part “ ownership ” of the job 
and of that ownership the union has been the defender or the trustee. 
When the unions for any motives—fear, graft, vaulting political or econo- 
mic ambition—have forgotten that, they have weakened or died. In 
defence of the job, the unions have gone to extreme lengths. It is not 
true that the regular unions have been the main home of the “ rackets ” ; 
indeed, as is here pointed out, they have been a defence against the 
tacketeers who have found it much easier to “muscle in” on badly 
organised trades than on those which were thoroughly unionised. But 
there have been regular unions which used strong-arm methods. The 
bombings organised by the McNamara brothers were part of a regular 
campaign of a union up against a formidable and resolute employers’ 
federation. It is no doubt true that the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor who asserted their belief in the innocence of the accused were 
sincere, but as is pointed out here, Gompers took very philosophically 
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the awkward situation which arose when all the union officers were 
arrested. He refused to set up as a moral censor ; that job was already 
occupied by enough magnificoes. Even Sam Parks, whose collusions 
with the building contractors showed a lack of what the French call 
délicatesse, was not condemned by his followers who got some of the 
benefits of the system. The workers were realistic; Parks doubled their 
wages ; what if he did get a bit on the side and play ball with certain 
favoured firms ? The Parks system was the trade-union equivalent of the 
ae, rebates which had been such a help to Standard Oil in its struggling 
ays 

There was little if anything to choose between employers and employed 
—and most of the trumps were in the hands of the employers. They did 
not need violence as much as did the men; boycotts and other forms of 
pressure were potent weapons enough, and if the employers often relied 
on violence, it was because their sense of their prerogatives was so high 
that they let their tempers get the better of them. Violence is endemic in 
America and if all the dead in this book were counted up there would be a 
casualty list long enough to eclipse the martyrology of Fascist Italy or 
Nazi Germany. Horst Wessels by the score could be named and, save 
possibly for “Casey Jones,” what memorial have they? Carent quia 
vate sacro. 

Normally, however, the employers, if they choose, need not go much 
outside the bounds of the law. It is usually in the hands of their friends. 
(There have been exceptions ; Governor Floyd Olson of Minnesota, who 
begins to appear in the last chapters of this book, showed, in the Minnea- 
polis truck strike of 1934, what “ administrative discretion ” could do in 
the way of helping strikers against an unpopular body of employers.) 
But the American climate still favours the man who thinks he has a right 
to do as he likes with his own, and the old-fashioned entrepreneur like 
Henry Ford holds that view as strongly as do banker-capitalists. There 
is no difference in labour policy between Ford and General Motors. Then 
the heterogeneity of racial origins is still an employer’s asset (though a 
wasting one). Again and again in these pages we come across the crippling 
effects of race and religion. The hostility to the Finns in Butte; the 
constant cropping up of the colour question (not only through the use of 
Negro strike-breakers but of Negro troops) ; the importance of religion 
(exemplified in the constant use of Catholic bishops as arbitrators) and the 
necessity of taking the Jewish temperament into account in discussing 
the history of the New York clothing industry, as well as of the past, 
present, and future of American communism, are only a few examples of 
the folly of talking of a class mentality. That may come, but it has not 
come yet. Thus Professor Perlman and Dr. Taft suggest as a cause of the 
comparative success of unionism in the clothing trade that the Jewish 
employers as well as Jewish employed hesitated to expose their quarrels 
before the Gentiles, and there seems to be some truth in this. They also 
suggest that Jewish employers have less “ will to power” than has the 
average American employer. There may be something in that; fewer 
Jewish employers are willing to fight so long and so hard for their 
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“ rights.” On the other hand, the Jewish rank and file is easily swept off 
its feet by dialectic. It was in New York that De Leon found his first and 
most credulous hearers. But the average American, whether employer or 
employed, is not interested in dialectics and the old I.W.W., in whom 
credulous Frenchmen have seen spiritual children of Sorel, was as 
indigenous as Jesse James (and had the same background). It is enough 
to say of De Leon as an organiser of an American Revolution that he was 
pained by “Hallelujah, I’m a Bum.” The pragmatic attitude of the 
American worker, in or out of the unions, has been the despair of the 
intellectuals, but there has been a core of sagacity in that attitude. Le 
savoir faire vant mieux que le savoir and it is plausibly suggested here that 
the timidity or worse of Gompers (as seen by his critics) was merely 
the fruit of a long experience of America; the illusions of London, 
Moscow or even of New York wither in Akron or Spokane or Dallas, to 
be replaced by a truer and less optimistic view of the American scene. 
On innumerable topics, this book throws a dry light. The case for 
industrial unionism (now being fought for by John L. Lewis, on whose 
past this book is illuminating), even the quarrels over demarcation are 
made intelligible. The horror of the A.F. of L. for the sin of schism, of 
setting up unions against unions, is explained, and we can understand, 
too, the resolution of the teamsters not to let the brewers’ big horses be 
snatched away from them. One or two slips have been noted. Fremont 
Older was not owner but editor of the San Francisco Bulletin (p. 74); 
1923 on page 534 should be 1924; and the resolution on the Passaic 
strike was introduced by “ Young Bob” La Follette, not, as some 
readers might think, by his father (p. 556). The attitude of President 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio to the “ B. & O.” plan in particular 
and to unionism in general may, it is suggested, be explained in part by the 
fact that he remained a member of one of the Brotherhoods even when he 
had become a great railroad executive. 
D. W. Brocan. 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Hernricu SrevEKING. Wéirtschaftsgeschichte. Enzyklopadie der Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschaft, Abt. Staatswissenschaft. Part xlii. (Julius Springer. 1935.) 
The author has brought together in a single small volume the fruits of a lifetime 
of reading and research. Though forming part of a series described as an encyclo- 
pedia, it is both more and less than a reference book. Its chapters are too sum- 
maty, its distribution of emphasis and material is too uneven and follows too 
closely the author’s own studies in the past to be very useful for mere reference. 
But in compensation it offers as lucid and as impartial an introduction to the 
more special studies as is possible to conceive, and should be very useful as a 
textbook. What will commend it specially to both teachers and students is 
its willingness to accept and to embody the results of recent research, shattering 
as they may sometimes appear to established opinions. In spite of his long- 
standing connection with the subject the author has not developed a vested 
interest in any special point of view. Practically every section exemplifies his 
willingness to reconsider and to learn anew, and none more than those dealing 
with the economy of Rome, the early agrarian structure in Germany, the medieval 
town economy, the rise and development of capitalism. He gives a far greater 
attention to pre-medieval and non-European developments than is common in 
books of this kind, and nearly a quarter of the book deals with prehistory, the 
great Asiatic civilisations and classic antiquity. It is perhaps a pity that the book 
becomes less comprehensive as the author advances into the Middle Ages. 
In that section it becomes as predominantly German or Italo-German as most 
German books are, but the balance is redressed in favour of the other cultures 
in the modern parts. 

M. M. Posran. 


FLoRENCE Epier. Glossary of Medieval Terms of Business. Italian Series, 
1200-1600. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Medieval Academy of America. 
1934.) The glossary is one of several sponsored by the Harvard School of 
Business Administration and produced by the students and assistants of Professor 
Gras. In the author’s own words the present glossary includes: (1) obsolete 
words not found in the standard dictionaries ; (2) words found in modern 
Italian but with a changed meaning or meanings ; and (3) interesting terms the 
meaning of which has not changed from the Middle Ages to the present, but 
of which instances have been found that throw light upon some points in 
economic history. The author has not included many names of commodities 
and coins chiefly because these are going to be included in another publication. 
Within the limits which the author sets herself her achievement is highly 
successful and useful. Of the twenty or twenty-five obscure or doubtful 
Italian banking terms which the reviewer has collected from English financial 
sources, the great majority are to be found and are satisfactorily translated in 
the Glossary. In some cases the translations are inclined to be somewhat 
unnecessarily restricted. Thus arra came to mean more than mere earnest 
money deposited as a guarantee of a verbal contract, and applied also to advance 
instalments in all credit dealings in futures, even those secured by written 
agreements. Similarly diritto was often used to describe all kinds of tolls and 
impositions, and not necessarily import or export taxes only. Similarly ditta 
might refer to every credit entry in bankers’ books and not only to those 
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arising out of deposits. It is also probable that /ettera di pagamento was used to 
describe bills of exchange in the fifteenth century as well as the fourteenth. 
Instances of this kind however are not likely to be numerous in Miss Edler’s 
collection, for most of the important terms are accompanied by most varied 
and exhaustive quotations, and are expounded with a far greater attention to 
varieties of meaning in different contexts than is common in dictionaries of 
medieval words. No doubt students will eventually find business terms which 
are either not included at all or else figure in an unfamiliar spelling. But this 
is inevitable for a period when the language and its orthography were in a 
state of flux, and when the writers of letters and ledgers were sometimes semi- 
educated men. A more exhaustive investigation of the archives of local bankers 
and municipalities, especially of those of Lombardy and Southern Italy, might 
perhaps have added to Miss Edler’s collection of local variants, but she dis- 
claims all claims to exhaustiveness, and has in fact dealt with more terms, and 
interpreted them fuller, than a single-handed researcher can ever hope to do. 
The Glossary is accompanied by a very useful list of sources of great biblio- 
graphical value, by several classified lists of words, and nine appendices on the 
use of terms in the Medici documents, illustrating the business technique of 


that great house. 
M. M. Posran. 


Ernst Karu WINTER. Rudolph IV von Osterreich. Vol. 1. (Vienna: Reinhold. 
1934.) Rudolph, who was born in 1339, ruled Austria, Styria and Carinthia 
from 1358 to 1365, and finally added the Tyrol to his lands. He was the son-in- 
law of the Emperor Charles IV, commenced building the cathedral of St. 
Stephen, and founded the University of Vienna. Dr. Winter, who is known by 
his numerous writings on sociological subjects, sets out to describe him as a 
conscious reformer of state and society imbued with “ corporative totalitarian ” 
ideas. The first volume of the biography is intended rather to outline the 
methods to be followed than to interpret documents and facts. Conclusive 
judgment will have to be reserved till the appearance of the second volume. 


MarTIN WEINBAUM. 


H. F. Howarp. An Account of the Finances of the College of St. John the Evan- 
kelist in the University of Cambridge, ry11-1926. (Cambridge University Press. 
1935. 218.) This is a rather disappointing book. Though containing a great 
deal of miscellaneous information, it is not well arranged ; and the economic 
historian will find in it rather a store of illustrations than a statistical basis for 
generalisation. Even the Abstract of Rentals 1770-1926, which gives a general 
view of the financial position of the College and the changing proportions of 
rent, fines and interest on investments in its income, does not enable one to 
trace even the curve of rents because these were derived from a changing area ; 
and nothing, or next to nothing, is told us about agrarian matters such as changes 
in the size of farms or the ratio of arable to grass land. An interesting point is 
the long continuance of corn rents established under the Act of 18 Elizabeth c.6., 
the provisions of which were presumably intended as a security against changes 
in the value of money and apparently remained in force until 1858: we read of 
a farm let partly for a corn rent in 1836 (p. 116) and learn that the separate 
distribution of the corn-money surplus continued until 1860. The policy of 
letting farms on beneficial leases, which made renewal fines such an important 
element in the income of the College, was not definitely abandoned until 1851 
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(p. 179). So late as 1849 the fines could provide nearly £6,000 out of a total 
revenue of some £32,000. In general, the book shows how adherence to out- 
worn methods led in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to terrible 
financial muddle and sometimes to practices which would now be considered 
corrupt. Even later than this, the author, who has been Senior Bursar of the 
College since 1923, shows how the College suffered in the great agricultural 
depression from adherence to the view that land was the one sound investment. 
In 1874, on the eve of the depression, the income from investments in the 
ordinary sense was only £1,875 out of a total of over £45,000, and this income 
did not reach £5,000 before 1918, nor £10,000 until 1921. It is surprising that 
the author makes (I think) no comment on the widely scattered nature of the 
estate with which its history has endowed the College and which it still retains. 
An estate of 15,671 acres of agricultural land divided among seventeen counties 
from Cumberland to Kent and from Yorkshire to Wiltshire can hardly be very 
economical to manage. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


Karu Otro MULLER. Welthandelsbrauche (1480-1540). Deutsche Handelsakten 
des Mittelalters und der Neuxeit. Band V. Herausgegeben durch die Historische 
Kommission bei der Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1934. 20 RM.) In this volume, Dr. Miller of the 
Staatsarchiv of Stuttgart presents remarkably rich and varied materials for the 
history of German commerce at the turn of the fifteenth century. Consisting 
mainly of notations made by Hans Paumgartner the Younger, of the well- 
known Augsburg business family, on their extensive commercial and financial 
transactions, it contains a wealth of information on markets, goods, prices, 
packing, weights and measures, customs, trade routes, shipping, shipping 
costs, coinage, exchange, and here and there the practice of foreigners and 
policies of foreign governments. The principal sources are: Das Buch der 
Handelsbrauche von 1506, and the gold and silver accounts, Gold-und Silber- 
rechnungen, the first and last of the five manuscripts of the volume. ‘The third 
and fourth are Driffas (Tariffs) von Kaufmannschaft von ry14-15, and Triffas 
allerlei Handlungen und Orit xu Gedechtnus (von 153 5). The fifth is a brief manuscript 
of fourteen pages entitled Englische Handelsbrauche von 1308. Since the business 
of the Paumgartners was of a rather special character and the notations were 
intended to serve as a practical guide in the conduct of its affairs, the title 
Welthandelsbrauche is too ambitious. The nature of the business and therefore 
the sources themselves are limited ; the commerce of north Europe lay outside 
the field of the firm’s commercial activity. Hence there is practically nothing, 
for example, on the trade of the Hanseatic League or of the Merchant Adven- 
turers. There is no serious comment on national and municipal policies in 
general and little or nothing on the commerce of contemporary German 
commercial houses like the Fuggers, Welsers and Ravensburgers. The 
manuscript on English “‘ Handelsbrauche,” for which Paumgartner the Younger 
definitely assumes the authorship, is disappointing. Unlike the others, it was 
not written on the basis of actual business relations, but was rather the result 
of a tour of inspection to England by the youthful author, then beginning his 
business career. He was much impressed with the rigorous enforcement of the 
King’s customs, hinting nevertheless that there is opportunity to bring in silk 
by secreting it in the large bales of Barchent. The latter must be brought in 
undyed, “‘ the English preferring to dye it as they please.” Aside from the notes 
on the export of wool through the Staple at Calais and the regulations concerning 
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the lead and tin export, the observations relate jto the import of spices, 
drugs, sugar, alum, silk, and copper, all articles prominent in the business of the 
Paumgartners. Despite minor objections, however, we have in the volume as a 
whole a very valuable collection of sources, especially for the years from 1490 
to 1515, which is much richer than Medet’s Handelsbuch (1558) or Rem'’s 
Tagebuch. The section on the East India trade by way of Lisbon is unique, as are 
the gold and silver accounts, Gold-und Silberrechnungen, which are of particular 
value for a much needed study of prices. The editorial work is exceedingly well 
done. There is a scholarly introduction of 122 pages dealing critically and in 
detail with the general content of the manuscripts, their origin and authorship ; 
and at the end an excellent lexicon of commercial terms, person and place 
names, all of which help greatly in the effective use of the work. 


WiuiiAM E. LINGELBACH. 


Eta M. SHENKMANN. Insurance against Credit Risks. (King. 1935. 158.) 
This interesting book on insurance against credit risks begins with an historical 
treatment in which the author traces back the origin of the institution to the 
more or less distant period when sea loans were common. I cannot accept this 
theory. Sea loans were intended as a guarantee against maritime risks of various 
kinds and not as an insurance against the commercial insolvency of the persons 
with whom dealings might occur. If there is evidence in the Middle Ages of a 
preoccupation with the latter it only goes as far as the preference frequently 
given to loans on commenda, where the capitalist, while staying at home, put 
funds into the hands of a merchant who was going to a distant place to act 
on his behalf: in the measure in which he indirectly exposed himself to com- 
mercial risks, he earned a claim to participate in the possible profits. The 
picture which Mr. Shenkmann gives us of modern times is a truer one. In this 
period the problem was one of insurance proper: its direct solution was 
difficult if not impossible; it was necessary to proceed tentatively and with 
restrictions ; and after periods of prosperity when a settled technique seemed 
to have been established, a crisis and bankruptcies among the insurers themselves 
would raise the whole question anew. For a long time it has been observed that 
merchants who do not run big risks do not insure themselves and that the 
others quickly undermine the finances of the insurers. It has been suggested as 
a remedy against bad risks that the insured should be forced themselves to carry 
a part of the risks and to pledge a large part of their assets ; the dangers, how- 
ever, still remain too great! If governments observing the difficulties which 
their nationals have in carrying on an export trade have sometimes guaranteed 
their risks, that phenomenon is explained by motives “ superior ” to commerce. 
And this in reality has come to mean protection by means of subsidies; a 
system which is very onerous to the national treasuries. The facts collected by 
Mr. Shenkmann are well worth reading: they relate more to extravagant and 
irregular developments than to methods to be learned on the basis of actual 
experience and to be suitably applied. 


AnpDrRE E. Sayous. 


H. E. Norr (editor). The Deposition Books of Bristol, vol. i, 1643-1647. 
(Bristol Record Society’s Publications. Vol. vi. 1935.) The Deposition Books 
of Bristol are the volumes in which, during the seventeenth century, there were 
entered the sworn statements that various witnesses made before the mayor at 
the civic Tolzey in connection with lawsuits in either the London or the local 
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courts. Those statements cover a wide variety of subjects—piracy and privateer- 
ing, sales and contracts, assaults and thefts, the making of bonds and the non- 
payment of debts—and, for the economic historian in particular, they throw a 
revealing light on the widespread ramifications of Bristol trade. To some 
extent the first volume simply bears out facts already well known from the 
customs records. It shows, for example, that lead was an important export, 
that the trade in tobacco had become considerable, that Bristol had direct 
intercourse with many places in both the New World and the Old, and that 
relations with Spain were particularly close. But what is far more useful is 
that it does for Bristol what the volume of High Court of Admiralty Examinations 
recently published by the Anglo-American Records Foundation did in part for 
London. That is to say, it gives occasional glimpses of those elusive mercantile 
activities about which administrative records such as those of the customs are 
usually silent, and which, in the absence of the merchants’ own papers, are now 
preserved to us only through references to them in legal proceedings. Abroad, 
it shows how deeply the Bristol merchants were involved in an international 
economic system. Their factors were strung all round the shores of the 
Atlantic and through them they traded between foreign ports in cargoes that 
never came within a hundred miles of Bristol itself. In the money markets of 
London and Amsterdam they insured vessels that were destined for neither of 
those ports. Some of their goods were conveyed by a system of tramp shipping 
as international as that of to-day (one boat’s itinerary was Amsterdam-London- 
derry-Lisbon-Barbary-Lisbon-Bristol ; another’s was Gravesend-St. Lucar- 
Galicia-St. Lucar-Ponferrada-Bordeaux-Rochelle-St. Lucar-Bristol). At home, 
we are shown the imports being distributed by shopkeepers, chapmen and 
carriers through Ireland, Wales and the West Midlands. The documents 
themselves are prefaced by a useful introduction by Mr. Josiah Green, the 
present Town Clerk of Bristol, and by appendices which contain very useful 
biographical notes on some of the men who appear in them, lists of the local 
aldermen and councillors during the’ period covered, particulars of the wharfage 
fees paid by merchants and shippers, and the by-laws of the gild of innholders. 
Certainly, this is not the least valuable of the publications of the Bristol Record 
Society. 
F, J. FisHer. 


W. A. Suaw. Select Documents illustrative of English Monetary History, 1626- 
1730. (George Harding. 1935. 21s.) This reprint of a book (first published in 
1896) which was beginning to take rank as a collector’s rarity, owes its appear- 
ance to the enterprise of Mr. Wheeler, the well-known Bloomsbury bookseller. 
Although it can hardly be called a cheap edition, it must be given a hearty 
welcome on the strength of its own merits and as the first of a new series of 
Economic and Historical Reprints. The dust raised by the great bimetallist 
controversy has long since been allowed to settle. Among the few solid and 
enduring objects deposited in those discussions were Dr. Shaw’s contributions 
to monetary history. The shortcomings of a double standard could best be 
demonstrated, he believed, by describing the currency crises of earlier times. 
The History of Currency, itself even less accessible to the student than the 
Documents, is far more than a collection of cautionary tales: it is still the only 
guide in English to much that is important in the history of European currencies. 
The Documents, serving as a companion to the English sections of that book, 
were offered as “‘ scholastic entirely, that is, in no sense controversial.” The 
same claim could be made for J. R. McCulloch’s famous collections of reprints 
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published for the Political Economy Club. But every anthology bears the 
imprint of the mind of its maker ; and, just as McCulloch’s choice was deliber- 
ately selective in the sense that it gave prominence to precocious essays in 
economic liberalism, so Dr. Shaw’s collection serves especially to remind us 
of the problems created by the gold and silver ratio. Modern criticism is perhaps 
inclined to lay a more cautious emphasis upon this aspect of the coinage 
developments of the Tudor and Stuart periods. Competition for supplies of 
precious metals through the manipulation of the mint ratio was without a 
doubt a frequently recurring side-show in the economic warfare of the age of the 
bullionists. But there is reason to believe that the delicate readjustments sought 
after by alterations in the mint price were usually more successful in diverting 
new supplies of metal than in capturing appreciable quantities of gold and silver 
already minted into what were for the most part underweight coins. The 
frequent revaluations of the pieces comprising the circulating media bear 
witness, however, to a belief that the wiles of the arbitrage dealer and the culler 
of coins for melting and export were dangerously extensive ; and they actually 
became extensive when the production of improved coins with the use of the 
mill converted the apparent differential profit to be obtained from dealing in 
undervalued pieces into a reality. Sir Robert Cotton’s privy council speech 
against the proposed devaluation of 1626, wrongly attributed by Rushworth 
to Sir Thomas Rowe, was apparently widely read as a sound currency tract 
among his contemporaries. Section II of the collection prints passages from 
the writings of Henry Robinson and some Commonwealth state papers. The 
third section contains the views of two of the less prominent participants in the 
Locke-Lowndes controversy relating to the recoinage of William III; and the 
fourth, a valuable collection of Sir Isaac Newton’s memoranda on mint affairs 
in the Public Record Office. The importance of these last is not so widely 
appreciated that it can be allowed to escape mention here. The gem of the 
collection is, however, to be found in the last section, which contains a reprint 
of the extremely shrewd and illuminating, if highly technical, Observations upon 
the present state of our gold and silver coins, 1730, by the late John Conduitt, Master 
of H.M. Mint. Conduitt, who succeeded Newton, his connection by marriage, 
as Master, was a careful student of his predecessor’s views and an even more 
brilliant exponent of his method of approach. In quality his work bears 
comparison with that of Lowndes and the earlier French administrative school 
of currency experts. 
A. V. JupcEs. 


W. B. Crump and GerrrupE Guorsa. History of the Huddersfield Woollen 
Industry. (Huddersfield: Tolson Memorial Museum Publications, ed. by 
T. W. Woodhead, Handbook IX. 1s.) This little book is an admirable example 
of what can be done for local history by local institutions. The authors have 
traced the history of the woollen industry in the Huddersfield area from medieval 
times down to the Great Exhibition of 1851. They have paid particular atten- 
tion to its geographical setting, and give a valuable account of the effect of the 
presence of coal and iron in parts of the district. The iron has given rise to the 
important subsidiary industries of wiredrawing and cardmaking, dating from 
the seventeenth century, the latter of which, about 1875, was making “ probably 
nine-tenths of the card clothing required for the world’s textile machinery.” 
Coal made the erection of steam engines easy, and it is interesting to note that 
in the first half of the nineteenth century the fancy branch of the woollen 
industry settled on the coal measures, which ensured cheapness in working 
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power-driven scribbling and finishing machinery. The Colne valley and its 
tributaries, in the south-west of the West Riding, figure very little in any of 
the hitherto published studies of the Yorkshire woollen trade. As in the rest of 
the area, its industry grew up in the Middle Ages, and was encouraged by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, because the new landowners looked on fulling 
mills as a convenient source of revenue. In the eighteenth century it began to 
specialise on the fine materials and fancy goods for which it is noted to-day. 
Worsted was sometimes used, but the main industry of the area was cloth, and 
the first sign of the new industrial order was the scribbling mill, added, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, to the fulling mills, which up to that time had 
alone occupied the valley bottoms. The application of power to the finishing 
processes soon followed, but spinning machinery was introduced much more 
slowly ; the authors put the date of the transition from domestic jenny spinning 
to power mule spinning “about the beginning of Victoria’s reign.” The 
handloom weavers lasted throughout the century, in gradually diminishing 
numbers. The reader unacquainted with the details of the industry will probably 
be surprised to learn that both spinning and weaving were flourishing as a 
domestic industry at Saddleworth on the Lancashire border less than thirty 
years ago. The purpose of the book is mainly descriptive. It is designed “ as 
complementary to the exhibits of textiles and textile machinery in the Museum,” 
and the reader must not expect to find in it a statistical treatment of the industry 
or a discussion of why, and how far, at any given date, the large capitalist was 
encroaching on the small clothier. Nor will he find any but incidental references 
to the condition of the workers. There are, however, some interesting details 
about the early machinery, particularly the shearing frame, the destruction of 
which was the object of the Luddite riots in Yorkshire, and of which no 
specimen seems to have survived. What the authors set out to do they have 
done admirably, and their picture, first of the factors affecting the geographical 
distribution of the industry, and then of the changes in this distribution which 
took place with the advent of machinery, is particularly clear and valuable. 
The information they give about the history of individual firms is also of great 
interest. There is a strong element of continuity in the Colne Valley trade, and 
there are still firms which can trace their origin to the yeoman clothiers of the 
eighteenth century or even earlier. A word of special praise must be given to 
the thirty delightful illustrations which range from industrial scenery to the 
interior of early workshops. One realises afresh from some of them how small 
and primitive were most of the early mills in the woollen industry. Where so 
much is given at so low a price it seems ungrateful to cavil at the absence of a 
map which would show the outsider who is unfamiliar with the district its 
relation to the rest of the Yorkshire woollen area, since neither the geological 
map on p. 20 nor the diagram of woollen mills on p. 117 does this satisfactorily ; 
but the complaint is really a compliment, since it shows how far more than local 


is the interest of the book. 
J. pE L. MAnn. 


FRANZ SCHNABEL. Deutsche Geschichte in Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Dritter 
Band: Erfahrungwissenschaften und Technik. (Freiburg-in-B.: Herder. 1934.) 
The third volume of Professor Schnabel’s history is very largely an economic 
history of Germany in the nineteenth century and will be extremely useful to 
German-reading historians. Though the author approaches economic problems 
from the point of view of changes in technique and in the material background 
of social life, his sections on the Industrial Revolution, on credit, capital, and 
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labour are masterpieces of economic history i pero. The way in which his 
economic section grows out of the preceding part shows how economic history 
can be fitted into a general account of political and cultural development, 
without that abrupt change of method and tone which usually marks off the 
economic sections (one is tempted to describe them as appendices) | of 
general books. Professor Schnabel’s treatment also confirms the impression 
that economic history for the historian is a subject somewhat different from 
economic history for the economist, and that it is best not to present both the 
economists and the historians with the same choice of topics and not to inflict 
upon them the same type of argument. The most interesting, and perhaps the 
least familiar, part of the book’s story is that dealing with the technical processes 
in industry and agriculture, the pioneer efforts of German industrialists, the 
primitive organisation of business and finance, and the lack of a suitable labour 
force in the early stages of the Revolution. The German facts are all fitted into 
a European background, and the repercussions of the economic revolution on 
culture receive the same attention as its roots in contemporary politics and 
psychology. The specialist will find the footnotes at the end of the book full of 
bibliographical indications. 
M. M. Posran. 


W. Scuisetin. Das Zollparlament und die Politik von Baden, Bayern und 
Wirttemberg, 1866-1870 (Historische Studien, Heft 262). Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil 
Ebering. 1935. RM. 5.60.) Students of the history of the Zollverein will 
welcome Dr. Schiibelin’s learned study of the attitude of the South German 
States to the customs parliament between 1866 and 1870. An obvious weakness 
of the administrative machinery of the Zollverein, as organised in 1834, was 
that unanimity was necessary before any decision could be taken by its General 
Congress, which was an assembly of delegates who voted according to the 
instructions of their Governments. Dr. Schibelin observes that as early as 
1848 Mathy had suggested that the General Congress should be replaced by a 
representative customs parliament. The recently published Ouxellen zur deutschen 
Politik Osterreichs 1859-1866 (Vol. I, 1934) contains documents—for example 
No. 465—which show that a similar proposal by David Hansemann was being 
discussed in the early sixties. The Zollverein Treaty, which had been renewed 
in 1865, lapsed with the outbreak of the Seven Weeks War but the belligerents 
continued to collect dues and to share out the proceeds as usual! After the war, 
the Zollverein Treaty of 1865 was renewed but it could be denounced by giving 
six months’ notice. After difficult negotiations Bismarck was able to secure in 
1867 the establishment of a customs union between the newly founded North 
German Confederation and the South German States. The chief administrative 
organs of this new Zollverein were a Customs Council and a Customs Parlia- 
ment. The latter consisted of the members of the Reichstag of the North Ger- 
man Confederation and representatives from the South German States. The 
Customs Parliament was the first popularly elected assembly that Germany had 
seen since the Frankfurt Assembly of 1848. It formed an important link between 
North and South Germany in the years between the fall of the old Germanic 
Confederation and the establishment of the German Empire. Bismarck seems 
to have hoped that it would be possible to extend the functions of the Customs 
Parliament and to reconstruct it as a German Reichstag. In this he failed, for the 
majority of the representatives of the South German States firmly opposed him. 
They feared the growing power of Prussia and did not wish to be absorbed in 
a greater Germany dominated by Prussia. The economic achievements of the 
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Customs Parliament, however, were not inconsiderable. Dr. Schiibelin points 
out that they included “ the extension of the Zollverein to the Baltic and to the 
north, the establishment of free internal commerce in tobacco, a practical 
revision of the customs laws, a reform of the excise on sugar, the conclusion of 
many treaties of commerce and navigation and, finally, the establishment of a 
new tariff” (pp. 134-5). 

W.O. HENDERSON. 


W. P. Morreti. New Zealand. (Benn. 1935.) It is not an easy task to write 
another history of New Zealand which shall be accurate and yet contribute new 
viewpoints. To begin with, New Zealand’s scholar-statesman, Pember Reeves, 
set a prose standard that subsequent writers have always envied. A country 
which has been analysed by André Siegfried after Reeves, and to whose history 
a later generation of locally trained students have contributed specialist re- 
searches on the constitutional, economic and social aspects of development, 
is one which demands a certain degree of intellectual courage in its historians. 
There is, however, an opportunity, say once in a decade, to bring its history 
up to date and revise historical judgments by taking into account the results 
of new research. Mr. Morrell has taken full advantage of this opportunity and 
has written a book which will have permanent value. His work is not primarily 
an economic history. Indeed its distinctive value lies very largely in the fact 
that he has reconsidered the Dominion’s history as a study in the development of 
national consciousness. Economic factors inevitably loom large in the develop- 
ment of a new country and go far to shape its political outlook. Mr. Morrell 
gives due weight to them; but the key to his study is found in the title of the 
final chapter of the first historical part of the book—“ The Ripening of Nation- 
ality.” Few students of the Dominion will dispute his conclusion that “ a nation 
has been built up in New Zealand, and a task of readjustment is, and has for 
some years been before it demanding the best moral and intellectual energies of 
nationhood.” The second and larger part of the book surveys the national life 
in the recent past. There is in this part more new material, the greater part of 
it dealing with recent economic experience and experiment. Successive 
chapters give an adequate and judicious survey of Farming, Secondary Indus- 
tries, Labour and Unemployment, Financial Policy, Politics and Administra- 
tion, the State in Economic and Social Life, Cultural Life and the Place of the 
Maori in National Life. There is little to criticise in Dr. Morrell’s summary. 
He reviews recent developments—the facts concerning which are readily 
available and for the most part beyond dispute—and adds judicious comments 
and interpretation. Some of his predictions of tendencies, notably that of the 
Labour Party to reverse the recent policy of taking the State out of business, 
have already been borne out. There runs through his comments, particularly 
on political and cultural developments, an undertone of anxiety; but his 
criticism is studiously mild and objective. The New Zealander, says Dr. 
Morrell, “is a hard worker, steady, capable, practical. He has the usual 
English suspicion of the theorist, but there is perhaps less of the amused 
English tolerance of the ‘ intellectual ’ and the ‘ crank.’ But after all the mind, 
like the body, needs exercise and variety of occupation to preserve its health 
and vigour. How far can external contacts, news, literature and travel counter- 
act the narrowing influences of isolation when there is so much to tempt men 
to forget the claims of the mind? That is a question more easily raised than 
answered.” 

J. B. ConDLIFFE. 
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H. D. Fone. Rural Weaving and Merchant Employers in a North China District. 
(Nankai Institute of Economics. Tientsin. 1935.) B. V. Keskar, L' Industrie 
textile a domicile dans I’Inde moderne. (Librairie Picart. 1935.) Professor Fong’s 
book is based upon an investigation made in 1933 into the rural cotton and 
rayon industry of a district of North China. The region covered is the Asien 
(county) of Kaoyang in the province of Hopei, whose general situation may be 
made clearer to Western readers by saying that it is the province which includes 
Peiping. Weaving is widely carried on in villages in Hopei, but the area 
covered by the “ Kaoyang weaving district” accounted as recently as 1928 
(when statistics were collected by the Government) for about one-fourth of the 
local piece-goods production of the province. In 1932, the year to which 
Professor Fong’s figures relate, the number of weavers in the Kaoyang district 
was 50,793, and the turnover of the industry was put by him at $10,000,000. It 
will be seen, therefore, that his researches have covered an industrial population 
sufficiently large to afford a basis for generalisation with regard to the condition 
and prospects of the industry in one important part of China. The interest of 
Professor Fong’s work is partly historical, partly practical. Most students of 
economic history must have wondered at times whether the “ domestic system,” 
as it appears in the books, bears any close resemblance to the reality. The 
question of the future of rural industry in China is, in view of the immense 
population dependent, or partly dependent, upon it, one of the major economic 
problems confronting the country; and, now that the first enthusiasm for 
indiscriminate westernisation has died down, that question is beginning to 
receive serious attention. Professor Fong is peculiarly qualified to treat both 
aspects of the subject with knowledge and discrimination. His The Triumph of 
the Factory System in England showed an acquaintance with English conditions 
in the thirties and forties of last century which only a few persons in this 
country possess. His earlier studies of economic life in North China have made 
him master of the difficult technique—in China more than ordinarily difficult— 
of economic research. He has used both his historical knowledge and his skill 
as an investigator with results on which both he and the Nankai Institute of 
Economics are to be congratulated. A Western reader of his work will have a 
clearer idea of an important phase in the economic history of Europe, a Chinese 
of the economic possibilities open to his own country. The stages in the recent 
development of the industry are of a kind familiar to the former, though 
crowded into a much shorter span of time than that to which he is accustomed. 
That of the true handicraft industry, when the peasant grew his own cotton, 
had the spinning done at home, and wove the yarn into cloth, partly retained 
for household consumption, partly sold at local fairs, lasted apparently till about 
the end of last century. Machine-spun yarn, and iron looms of Japanese make 
from Tientsin, which came in almost simultaneously, greatly increased the 
weaver’s output, but made him dependent on a merchant both for finance and 
for markets. The merchant-employer became, therefore, the dominant figure 
in the industry, and, though production continued to be carried on at home, 
the weaver became, in effect, a wage-worker. The war, by stopping imports 
of foreign piece-goods, greatly increased the market for Kaoyang cloth. The 
result was the rise of a new body of middlemen, to serve as a link between the 
merchant-employers in the town and the weavers in the villages. The next, 
and final, development’ took place as a result of the boom which began, as a 
result of rising prices caused by heavy imports of silver, in 1926, and was 
aided by the increased use of rayon. The mote prosperous weavers became 
themselves small masters, setting up little workshops and employing “‘ weavers’ 
weavers.” Since that time, both political and economic causes have produced 
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a severe depression, and the number of domestic looms has fallen sharply. 
But the organisation of the industry does not appear to have altered much. 
In 1932 the number of weavers working for merchant-employers was 44,427 
(87-5 per cent.) and “ master-weavers” or “craftsmen weavers” 6,366 (12°5 
per cent.). In a sample of families investigated in greater detail, 50 per cent. 
were engaged both in farming and weaving, 19 per cent. in weaving alone, 
7 per cent. in farming alone, and 6 per cent. in other occupations, while 18 
per cent. were unoccupied. Only about one-twelfth of the families in question 
had no cultivated land. The question of the future is discussed in Professor 
Fong’s concluding pages. Rural industry in China has suffered severely in 
recent years from the competition both of factory production in China and 
of foreign imports. Is it either possible or desirable that it should survive ? 
Professor Fong thinks that it is both. His conclusions may be compared 
with those reached by M. B. V. Keskar in a work which discusses the history 
and future of domestic manufactures. M. Keskar’s book gives a useful account 
of the past and present condition of the Indian rural cotton industry, of the 
injury inflicted on it by British policy, of the place which it occupies in village 
economy to-day, and of the possibility of extending it. His conclusions on 
the last point—“ tout espoir de progrés n’est point interdit 4 l’industrie textile 
a domicile ”—is less optimistic than that of Professor Fong; but, like him, 
M. Keskar desires to see a serious effort made to encourage village industry. 


R. H. TAwney. 


HaAns-PETER OLSHAUSEN. Friedrich List und der Deutsche Handels- und Gewerbs- 
verein. List-Studien. Heft 6. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1935. RM. 15) List 
played a leading part in three important movements in the economic develop- 
ment of Germany in the years 1817 to 1846. In the early twenties he agitated in 
favour of national economic unity: in the thirties he urged the construction of 
a national system of railways: in the forties he pleaded for the establishment of 
protection. The recent publication of his works by the Friedrich List Gesell- 
schaft has provided students with more material to form a judgment on List’s 
manifold activities than was possible from the selection of his writings issued by 
Hausser in 1850-1. In his study of Friedrich List und der Deutsche Handels- und 
Gewerbsverein Herr Olshausen has used not merely List’s published papers but 
also much manuscript material. In an appendix of over a hundred pages he 
prints a number of interesting documents, many of which have not been 
published before. At the Frankfurt-am-Main Easter Fair of 1819, List drew up 
a petition which was signed by seventy merchants and was presented to the 
German Federal Diet. It drew attention to two causes of economic distress at 
this time and suggested a remedy for each. First, trade was hampered because 
each of the thirty-nine States of the Confederation had its own system of tariffs. 
The establishment of a German customs union would remove this evil. 
Secondly, industrial expansion was checked by competition from the more 
advanced manufactures of England. A protective tariff would enable German 
industries to capture the home market. A Union of Merchants was set up to 
secure these reforms. List was its secretary and he was the driving force behind 
its agitation. The Union failed to secure the establishment of a German customs 
union either by the Federal Diet or by the Ministers Conferences held at Vienna 
in 1819-20. List then hoped that it might be possible to secure a South German 
Customs Union but the Darmstadt Conference of 1820-3 could not agree on 
the establishment of such a union. The Union of Merchants collapsed. In 1846 
List wrote an article in the Zo/ereinsblatt entitled “On the History of the 
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former German Union of Merchants from which the German Zollverein has 
since grown.” This claim can hardly be substantiated. List was not the only 
man to see the need for a German customs union in the early twenties and his 
Union of Merchants had only a short career. The establishment of the Zoll- 
verein was the work of men like Maassen, Motz and Eichhorn—Prussian civil 
servants who gradually extended the Prussian customs system until by 1836 it 
included the whole of the Confederation except Austria, the Hanse Towns, the 
Mecklenburgs, Schleswig-Holstein, Luxemburg, and the Tax Union (Hanover, 


Oldenburg, Brunswick). 
W. O. HENDERSON. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The President and the Council of the Economic History Society and the 
Editorial Board of the Review have learned with great regret of the death of 
Professor Henri Sée on March roth last. Professor Sée has been a member of 
the Society and Honorary Correspondent of the Review in France since its 
inception. A Memoir will be published in the next number. 


We are asked to announce that the next elections for the Alfons Dopsch 
prize will take place in 1938. The value of the prize is 1,000 schillings (Austrian). 
The subject of the competition is “‘ Die Bedeuting des Lehenswesens fur die 
Wirtschaft.” It is open to all young scholars who do not yet hold a paid 
teaching post. The manuscript, in five typed copies, should be sent in under a 
pseudonym and accompanied by a sealed letter containing the full name of the 
entrant. It should be addressed to Professor Alfons Dopsch, University of 
Vienna, and should reach him by February 15th, 1938. The adjudication will 
take place on June 14th, 1938. The jury will consist of five members, some of 
whom will be drawn from non-German-speaking countries. 
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